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ATTENTION— 


STATE VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS! 








THE STORY of the American Vocational Association is an impressive one which 
you are, rightfully, proud of—twenty-five years of spiralling growth and ever-expand- 


ing service to vocational and industrial arts education. 


AVA’s STORY is your own. Your activities and impetus, your membership and 
officers, have made the American Vocational Association an organization of top rank in 


national prestige and influence. 


YES, IT’S YOUR story—your accomplishment. AVA’s record, in actual facts, is the 


record of the contributions and efforts of each member of each of its affiliated organizations. 


THE GROWTH of AVA—the mirror of your strength—is in the best traditions of 
the nation. Simply, it is honest endeavor translated into outstanding achievement. 
So, be proud of AVA. Be proud of your part in the story! 


And keep on going— 
Keep on growing— 
YOU KNOW HOW! 


Now, as never before, vocational and industrial arts education must have a strong, 


unified voice. You’ve done it before, do it again! 


MAKE 1951 
AVA’s BANNER 
MEMBERSHIP YEAR! 
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WE MUST HAVE FAITH.......................0ceee0es s Ediforial 


HEN THE LEADERS in vocational education ven- 

tured in pioneering fashion into the home, the 
farm, and the factory to set up an educational pattern 
for those engaged in skilled occupations, they had 
faith in what this type of training could accomplish 
for our nation. The interest, the growth and the achieve- 
ments of vocational education are tributes to the sound- 
ness of this belief. 

During World War II, our great system of vocational 
schools demonstrated that they could adjust from “a 
way of life” training to a program of training to meet 
emergencies. Hundreds of thousands of young men 
and women were trained for the production of planes, 
tanks, munitions—food and fiber of war. Almost over- 
night our schools were transformed from workshops of 
normal construction to laboratories of war production. 
No one dares minimize the part our vocational schools 
played in winning that war. We did it then, and we can 
do it again. 

Today our democratic way of life is being challenged 
once more. The eyes of the world are focused on 
America. The democracy that we cherish is in the bal- 
ance. Because we have faith in our way of life, faith 
in our democracy, we must be ready to adjust our lives, 
our thinking, and our efforts to meet any emergency 
come what may. 

We have vivid recollections of Pearl Harbor, Bataan, 
and the Battle of the Bulge. We may suffer temporary 
setbacks, but we must not tolerate defeatism and de- 
spair. The year 1951 must be a year of hope, courage, 
and faith in our democratic ideals. 

The world is almost girdled by those who would en- 
slave the masses; those who would make mankind the 
slaves of the state; those who would subject the indi- 
vidual to the thinking of the vicious hierarchy, who 
would blot out all individual freedom, and sacrifice 
everything held dear in a democracy. Vocational edu- 
cation has always played a major part in developing 
the individual’s ability to think independently, and to 
act upon his own initiative; and to realize that he 
plays an important part in the American way of life 


and government. We are facing a grave crisis. The 
picture changes from day to day. We must be ready 
to defend our freedom, our way of life, our precioys 
heritage which distinguishes us from the other peoples 
of the earth. 

The very uncertainty of the future is challenging. Tp 
meet our responsibility as leaders in vocational educa. 
tion, today as never before, we must have faith in ow 
Association. 

In this hour of world crisis, we need all the strength 
we can muster to develop our vocational facilities and 
opportunities to their greatest productivity. Our Ameri- 
can Vocational Association provides for us an agency 
in the framework of which we can plan and produce 
to meet our immediate and long-range needs. 

Especially now we must present a united front. We 
must continue to have a strong association. Let us 
show our faith by increasing our membership. The wil- 
lingness of each member to strengthen his local asgo- 
ciation reflects itself in the total membership through- 
out America. 

Last year the membership of our association reached 
an all-time high of 34,000. There are in the United 
States over 56,000 professional employees who are bene- 
fiting from our Federal vocational appropriations. 
Surely our first duty, as an indication of our abiding 
faith in our work, is to see that the benefits of mem- 
bership in our association are extended to more of these 
professional employees. There are many thousands of 
professional employees engaged in work which is closely 
allied to vocational education. These groups and those 
engaged in vocational education have mutual relation- 
ships and interests, and therefore all should benefit by 
membership in our association. This is our first line 
of defense. A large membership will help us to meet the 
problems which we will inevitably face in the uncertain 
year ahead. 


H. C. Ferrerour, President 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 
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San Bernardino’ S 


ON-1HE-k- ARM 
Pro 


Sk An 


LILLIAN E. MILes 


799 F St. 
San Bernardino, California 


Wis poEs the GI Bill farm training program mean 
to the nation? 


A young Pennsylvania veteran-farmer who took GI 


) Bill farm training for three years has doubled his 


yearly net income, the milk production of his cows, 
and the crop yield of his land. 

In Texas, men who enrolled in the institutional on- 
the-farm program so far have invested $100,000,000 in 
land, homes, stock, and equipment. 

Half of all Oklahoma’s farm trainees have made 
complete soil analyses with the aim of improving crops 
and conserving their land. 

In an Indiana county corn acreage contest, veteran- 
trainees walked away with four of the five top prizes. 

These are random examples—and not exceptional 
cases—of the results of six years of the institutional 
on-the-farm training program, which combines class- 


— studies with actual experience, in the United 
tates. 


A A specific example, the San Bernardino, California, 
program, which has been in operation for only 
three and one-half years, has grown from an original 
enrollment of 10 men to a current minimum of 250, 
with 12 teachers. 

Approximately half the men who enroll in San Ber- 
nardino have not had farm experience. They are given 
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This story explains how one community con- 
ducts an institutional-on-the-farm training pro- 
gram for veterans. Vocational teachers and 
officials throughout the nation are directing 
thousands of such programs which, to date, have 
fitted well over half a million young men for 
wholesome and profitable lives on the farm. 











two years of basic training and, if desired, they may 
take an additional two years of advanced training. 

At present, San Bernardino, through the State Bureau 
of Vocational Agriculture, offers horticulture, land- 
scaping, gardening, rabbit and poultry husbandry, and 
general farming. Turkey raising has been ruled out 
as an advisable study for inexperienced men. 

Located in a valley partially surrounded by moun- 
tains to the north, with the Mojave and Colorado 
Deserts to the east, San Bernardino City’s farm pro- 
gram attracts men from as far as 115 miles away. Most 
enrollees live within a radius of 30 miles, however, and 
a number of them come from the deserts. 

Since trainees live on mountain slopes as well as 
on flat and valley lands, the scope of the San Ber- 
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An instructor checks a student-made fence. 


nardino program must of necessity be broad in order 
to compensate for diverse climate and soil conditions. 

In the valley, agricultural interests center on citrus 
fruits, grapes, berries, garden produce, and rabbit and 
poultry husbandry. Rabbits and chickens may be 
successfully raised on the deserts where alfalfa is the 
predominant crop. 

Practical men with backgrounds of successful farm 
experience are representative of San Bernardino’s on- 
the-farm teaching staff. 
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San Bernardino came up with an interesting exa aple 
of the possibilities of on-the-farm training for diss bled 
veterans when one young man who was almost to ally 
blind mastered rabbit husbandry. He learned first ty 
measure the food for his rabbits. 
pellets and hay, it is easy for him to distinguish the 
type of food he distributes. After training himse'f t 
open the hutches, he learned to water the animals and 
to wash their containers. Finally, he became proficient 
in selecting, without assistance, good and bad rabbits, 

An interested instructor supplied this sightless stu. 
dent with recorded instructions which are played again 
and again for review. The instructor is certain that 
this particular student’s success could be repeated by 
countless disabled persons. 

The California on-the-farm training program con- 
tinues to grow in popularity. The total state enroll- 
ment now includes more than 6,000 men. 

M. A. Kipf, who initiated the program in San Ber. 
nardino, has recently been employed by the California 
State Department of Education to assist as a field 
supervisor in developing, throughout the state, pro- 
grams similar to the one in San Bernardino. 

Poultry husbandry, as an aspect of San Bernardino’s 
on-the-farm training, has met with outstanding success. 
When the enrollees started training, they had no 
poultry. Today they possess 30,000 laying hens, some 
16,000 pullets, and more than 10,000 baby chicks. 

Thus, institutional on-the-farm training is equipping 
thousands of young men for service in one of America’s 
most essential industries—growing food to feed a 
hungry world. 

* * * 


United States produced the third largest crop in 
American history in 1950. Here is a grading of the 
harvest, made by the U. 8. Department of Agriculture: 


Record: soybeans, sorghum grain, sugar beets and J 


red clover seed. Very large: corn (fourth largest on 
record), oats, hay, rice, potatoes, popcorn, tobacco, 
cranberries, and alfalfa and sweetclover seeds. Above 
average: flaxseed, sorghum silage, peanuts, sugar cane, 
hops, timothy seed, apples, pears, cherries, citrus fruits 
and truck crops. 


San Bernardino’s enrollees have 30,000 laying hens, some 16,000 pullets, and more than 10,000 baby chicks. 
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Donovan R. ARMSTRONG 


Louisiana State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education 


ISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION for Louisiana restaurant 
D operators and personnel is producing better res- 
taurants and more satisfied customers. 

Functionally, the distributive problems of restaurants 
are the same as those of any distributive business. It 
became obvious, however, that many Louisiana restau- 
rant operators were not selling as they should. 

They seemed slow to realize that the public would 
not continue to patronize all restaurants as freely as 
they had during the war and early postwar years. 
Two other factors linked closely with this attitude serve 
to hold back restaurant progress in the state: (1) the 
public’s feeling that restaurant people, proprietors, 
cooks, and waitresses are of an inferior, or servant class 
—an attitude that is reflected in the feeling of restau- 


rant people toward their work and toward the public, 


and (2) the unfamiliar nature of Louisiana’s native 
cuisine—a feature which, while it attracts some of the 
public, is not by any means an unmixed blessing. 

To overcome the twin problems of underselling and 
the need to give Louisiana cooking a little extra sales 
push, the DE course for restaurants puts emphasis on 
salesmanship by waitresses and supervisory personnel 
and stressed the way food is prepared and served in 
the sales talk. 








DE FOR LOUISIANA RESTAURATEURS 








In attempting to overcome customer resistance to 
unfamiliar foods, a restaurant operator in New Iberia, 
a south Louisiana town in the heart of the Acadian 
country, had an odd experience. 

Six tourists from Pennsylvania entered his place and, 
finding many native Louisiana foods on the menu, 
ordered a ham sandwich each. The operator pointed 
out some items on the menu; crawfish bisque in par- 
ticular. When the customers expressed disgust with 
crawfish, he said: 

“These are not the crawfish you see in your backyard 
ditch. The crawfish in this bisque are large saltwater 
crawfish, closely related to the lobster.” And then he 
explained how a bisque is prepared. 

They ordered the bisque and ate it with satisfaction. 
The proprietor was happy with the increased check, 
and the waitress, too, liked her generous tip. 

Perhaps the most important aim of the course is its 
attempt to create a sense of belonging and responsibility 
i restaurant people at all levels. It seems strange to 
say that the state which is home to such famous res- 
taurants as Antoine’s, Arnaud’s and Galatoire’s is 
guilty of looking down on restaurant people, but such 
is the case. Anyone who has eaten in Louisiana eating- 
places other than those mentioned, senses that, to 
Louisiznians, the waitress, and the cook, and even the 
Proprietor of a restaurant are considered inferior to 
other business people. 

his is a carry-over of two important traditions in 
the state: the European and the old Southern, in which 
trade—and especially the food trade—was held in con- 
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tempt. Because many restaurant operators are guilty 
of the same feeling themselves, and transmit it to their 
employees, the preparation and handling of food has 
been slow to attain dignity as an occupation. 

That’s why it was so important for the restaurant 
DE course in Louisiana to stress human relations, sales- 
manship, and a belief in the importance of the job. 
Restaurant operators try to get well-qualified workers 
and re-educate them while they’re in service. The 
human relations part of the course and the constant 
stress on the dignity of the profession are an invaluable 
aid. 

DE for restaurants also was an attempt to improve 
all food service and food handling and, indirectly, to 
remove health hazards in communities throughout the 
state. This necessitated cooperation with the state 
board of health, and, while teachers did not try to do 
the board of health’s job of inspecting and setting 
sanitation standards, they did work with restaurant 
personnel and local health units in improving food 
handling and service. Waitress training emphasized 
grooming, sanitation, pest control, and other important 
features of restaurant work plus the fine art of food 
and service salesmanship which is necessary to attract 
customers and increase sales. 

Especially important in the DE course for restaurants 
is the teacher. Ruth Parkman, Louisiana’s specialist 
in DE for restaurants, is well trained. 

DE for Louisiana restaurant personnel may well 
bring about an important upgrading of food service 
and preparation in eating places throughout the state. 
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Our Good Neighbor Policy 


WELVE YEARS AGO a unique 

experiment involving a 

school in Rochester, New 
York, and one in Toronto, Cana- 
da, was begun. The two cities 
are on opposite sides of Lake 
Ontario, a driving distance of 
one hundred and ninety miles. 
Dr. Gell, a member of the staff 
of Charlotte High School, 
Rochester, had come to the con- 
clusion that it would be good for 
their boys and girls to be as- 
sociated in some way with young 
people attending a Toronto 





C. C. Goldring 


Study Groups were formed between students of the 
Charlotte High School, Rochester, and the Northern 
Vocational School, Toronto. Annually these groups con- 
sist of about twenty-five to thirty selected senior stu- 
dents from each of the two schools. The objects of the 
groups are three, namely: to promote better United 
States-Canadian understanding and friendship, to train 
members for functional citizenship by providing a life- 
like situation wherein they may seek to discover so- 
lutions to actual problems, and to study the history 
and institutions of another nation in order to under- 
stand more thoroughly their own history and institu- 
tions. Each of these purposes implements the others. 


The students of the two groups choose a topic of 
international importance for study each year, with the 
understanding that they must arrive at some con- 
clusions. -They work on this problem as an extra- 
curricular activity for some months, and then they 
have week-end joint meetings, two in Rochester and two 
in Toronto annually, when they discuss their findings 
and come to some common conclusions. On these trips 
they visit each other’s homes and schools, some of the 
Toronto students speaking to the Rochester student 
body at an assembly, and vice versa. Canadians at 
these assemblies soon learn to sing the Battle Hymn of 
the Republic and the Americans sing God Save the King 
with real enthusiasm. On these occasions, too, an im- 
pressive flag ceremony takes place. The Union Jack and 
the Stars and Stripes are carried up opposite aisles by 
two bearers who meet on the stage and cross emblems 
to signify their unity of spirit. 

Some of the topics discussed by the Trans-Lake 
Study Groups during recent years have been as fol- 
lows: How far should Canada and the United States 
develop reciprocal trade treaties? ; How can democracy 
be preserved at home and abroad?; How should public 
utilities be managed?; How can economic collabora- 
tion between Canada and the United States be im- 
proved? ; What is the future of capitalism in Canada 
and the United States—with special emphasis on em- 
ployer-employee relations? 
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Last year’s topic was What can be done to prevent 
World War III? and their main conclusions after study 
were as follows: That the United Nations Organization 
should have an armed police force at its disposal; That 
there should be developed eventually a world goven. 
ment with power limited to international relations 
That better opportunity should be offered young people 
to meet and know their own age groups in other 
countries. 












































Those conclusions are the considered opinions of af Cathari 
group of about twenty-five American and twenty-five pochest 
Canadian secondary school students whose ages range ach a ¢ 
from approximately sixteen to nineteen years. votatior 

Such an organization as this provides a natural meanfM ness fr¢ 
of achieving good human relations with one’s neigh-I& aspects 
bors, of supplementing study with actual personal con-fR pest of 
tacts, as well as having young people become better internat 





citizens by knowing something of the point of view of 
the citizens of a neighboring country and by working 
with them on common problems of mutual interest. 
During the years that this organization has been in 
existence, approximately three hundred American ani 
three hundred Canadian students have been active 
members and have participated in the discussions. 
Since about 90 per cent of the total Canadian popv- 
lation lives within 200 miles of the United States bor 
der, it would seem possible to organize similar study 
groups between vocational schools in suitably located 
Canadian and American cities right across the conti- 
nent. In this way not only might a large number off 



































young people receive training as citizens and gail Migh 
some knowledge of international affairs, but the scheme teacher 
might be guided in such a way that they would acquir ¥ referen 
a knowledge of vocational education; procedures in the I lowed 
schools, and educational objectives in the two countries. IR teacher 
It might be possible for Canada and the United State IF textboc 
thus to establish a pattern which could beneficially bef Canadi 
adopted along boundary lines in other parts of the posal, ; 
world to the ultimate benefit of mankind. means 
It might be suggested, however, that such a scheme & mstruc 
is unnecessary on the part of Canada and the United of rece 
States as we have lived at peace for many years, and J countri 
more and more we realize that. our common welfare re- § at the 
quires close cooperation and friendship. state, ¢ 
Let us now consider some specific suggestions for bookle 
promoting a good neighbor policy in vocational educa- °°! 
ein proble 
welcon 
REGIONAL CONFERENCES a simi 
My first suggestion is the inauguration of a system i "st 
of regional conferences. For example, Niagara Falls & ‘°°a™ 
with a city on the American side and one on the jm ‘ples 
Canadian side, would be a natural meeting place for indivic 
a week-end conference of teachers to talk about voca Pt 
tional education. By driving for a few hours, teachers uture 
interested in this field might attend from the Canadiat _ 
cities, Oshawa, Toronto, Hamilton, London, and S.j% “™" 
FEBRI 
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trained leadership the boys might spend a month at 
practical agriculture and shop work while the girls 
studied home economies in a practical way. The eve- 


nings would be spent in learning something of the 
culture, background and point of view of the two coun- 
tries, and this might in time lead to a study of interna- 
tional relations. What I have in mind is an adaptation 
of the Danish Folk School idea to include boys and girls 
of our two countries. 

A system of teacher exchange is now in effect and a 
larger number of teachers in the vocational field might 
take advantage of the plan. Might we not too experi- 
ment in an exchange of students at the technical insti- 
tute level as American university students now take 







prevent ; : Ahaeret J 

r study ; courses in Canadian universities and frequently Cana- 
er. Presented ty Dr. C. C. Gouprine, Director OF dian students attend American universities? Many 
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derive considerable benefit from it, and for this privi- 
lege I should like to express our sincere thanks. Un- 
fortunately we have not a comparable convention in 
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stood together through two wars during the first half 
of the present century, and they are now faced by a 
common danger which threatens our democratic way of 
life. Those of us in education have a particular re- 
sponsibility to train our young people to be worthy 


teachers have access to a few carefully selected Canadian 
textbooks and other teaching aids in common use? 
Canadian teachers would benefit by having at their dis- 
posal, similar material used in American schools. By 
means of an interchange of films, books and exhibits, 


scheme @ instructors in vocational education could be made aware _— Citizens of our two countries. To quote the well-known 
» United ff of recent development in specialized fields in the two Statement of the United Nations Organization: “Since 
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state, and municipal. Many informative pamphlets and 
booklets are now available. I am sure, too, that an 
occasional broadcast on ways of dealing with current 
problems in American vocational education would be a 
welcome program for Canadian teachers. A program of 
4 similar type originating in Canada might be of in- 
terest to American teachers. American and Canadian 
Vocational schools should be encouraged to exchange 
copies of their annual year-books. From this practice 
individual and school correspondence and friendships 
would develop. Is it too ambitious to hope that at some 


One part of our responsibility apparently is to train 
the minds of our students in such a way that they will 
be prepared to face the responsibility of the current 
situation and of an unknown but probably insecure 
future. A second responsibility is to make our contribu- 
tion toward constructing the defenses of peace, and this 
may have a very direct relation to vocational educa- 
tion. I suggest that we will be assisted in discharging 
these responsibilities by establishing plans designed to 
promote international goodwill and neighborliness, to 
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Home Projects 


A home project girl. 


I JAPAN, home economics education is called Katei-ka; 
high schools are called Koto gakko and Chu gakko, 
or upper and lower secondary schools; but home proj- 
ects are called by the American term home projects 
(pronounced with a long 6) because no Japanese char- 
acter could be found to express the project idea. 

The new home projects have been widely accepted. 
Thousands of them have been carried in so-called dem- 
onstration or pilot schools, and they are now being 
adopted widely in other schools throughout Japan. 
Girls take them very seriously; principals are enthusi- 
astic; parents are cooperative and proud of their girls; 
teachers of other subjects are interested and, in some 
cases, are trying projects with their own classes in 
general education. 

I have heard many girls tell of their projects and 
I have seen the results of several in girls’ homes. In one 
case the family had moved from a farm home to a 
small home in town. The only daughter had taken as 
a project the arrangement of storage facilities. In 
another home two daughters had made an efficient and 
attractive study for themselves of an unused Roka, 
a passageway or veranda type area between the double 
walls which are characteristic of Japanese homes. In 
another, the girl and her father had built a bath which 
now provides a place at home for the family to bathe 
instead of in a public bath. A Japanese bath consists 
of a large deep wooden or tile tub or tank under which 
a fire is built to heat the water. 

In another home the girl took a project of getting 
along better in the family because on Mother’s Day the 
family had quarreled and spoiled the day. One girl 
reported on how she worked to get along better with 
her brothers. Many dresses have been made for chil- 
dren from old kimonos. One reported making a child’s 
dress from an old umbrella. Another made her mother 
a dress about which they disagreed because the mother 
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thought the sleeves should be long. The daughter 
wanted her mother to be up-to-date and have short 
sleeves, so the girl said they compromised and made 
three-quarter sleeves. 

Other girls have reported rearranging their rooms s0 
more air could pass through during the summer, o 
rearranging their home kitchens so that they would be 
more convenient to work in, or building a library corner 
for the family’s books. 

Few projects have been reported in better nutrition 
for the family, but many will probably be carried in 
that area this year as Better Teaching of Nutrition is 
one of the new goals for the demonstration schools— 
featuring the Japanese Basic Six instead of uninter- 
esting calories, carbohydrates, proteins, etc. 

When the national demonstration or pilot schools 
made their reports for 1949 they were asked to give 
the advantages and disadvantages of home projects 
Forty-four advantages were reported as compared with 
fourteen disadvantages. As in the United States, the 
disadvantages centered around the teacher’s time and 
load. Lack of training of the teachers in guiding home 
projects was given in several instances. Two disad- 
vantages might be interpreted as advantages: Too much 
interest in home projects; and Too eager in home proj- 
ects, neglect basic learning at school (both teachers 
and pupils). 

The advantages expressed show a belief that home- 
making should improve home life: 

Pupils show initiative in improving home life; family 
members can study together with pupils at home 
through home projects. : 

Other advantages point toward changing family 
relations: 

This can break down feudalistic ideas and develop 
democratic family life; parents are happy with the 

(Continued on page 21) 
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HaroLp G. KANNADY 
Vocational Counselor 
Austin High School 
Austin, Minnesota 


Where do our graduates go? 


usTIN HicH Scuoou’s faculty has made a consistent 
practice of advising and offering guidance to 
students. 

In 1950, we sat down and asked ourselves some ques- 
tions. How successful had we been in suggesting studies 
and mapping programs for our boys and girls? How 
effective was the school in providing a balanced cur- 
riculum—in offering practical assistance to students 
who were charting their lives? 

As a result, a committee of teachers who were organ- 
ied to make a study of life adjustment education 
assumed responsibility for a survey of the post-high 
school pursuits of 205 students who had graduated from 
Austin High in 1946. 

A return of 79 per cent was realized from a total of 
205 questionnaires which were mailed out. Informa- 
tion which was sought included the following: marriage 
status, employment status, type of work, length of time 
to obtain first job, how first job was secured, number of 
jobs since graduation, number of promotions, degree of 
satisfaction with present job, high school subjects found 
most helpful to present job, additional training obtained 
after high school, extent of participation in leisure-time 
activities, and hobbies. 

Some of the interesting facts pointed up by the ques- 
tionnaire were as follows. From girls it was learned 
that 65 per cent were married, 46 per cent were em- 
ployed full time, 40 per cent were employed in office 
work, 60 per cent had found work 3 months after gradu- 
ation, 42 per cent were still on their first job, and 50 
per cent had hobbies. 

The boys’ answers revealed that 23.5 per cent were 
married, 56 per cent were employed full time (10 per 
cent in agriculture, 20 per cent in the local meat pack- 
ing company, 17 per cent in sales, and 10 per cent in 
skilled trades) (23 per cent were in school full time), 
79 per cent had found employment 3 months after 
graduation, 36 per cent were still on their first job, and 
56 per cent had hobbies. 

The majority of the graduates had obtained their 
first job through their own efforts, families and friends, 
or the high school placement bureau. Leisure-time 
activities included reading, movies, dancing, spectator 
sports, athletics, social and church activities. 

_ About half of the students responded to the question, 
“In what way do you feel our school can be of greater 
service to its graduates?” The comments were char- 
acterized by a sincere desire to express reactions to 
tig school training and its effect on post-graduation 
ife, 

_May it be made clear, before including these quota- 
tions, that it was in 1945 that a full-time counselor was 
added to the Austin High School staff (previously, the 
coordinator handled all extra counseling duties). Since 
1945, an additional counselor has been added and a 


a 


guidance program involving the areas of vocational, 
educational, personal, and other areas has become an 
important part of an organized program which is avail- 
able to students beginning in the ninth grade. Conse- 
quently, the class of 1946 did not have the advantage 
of many counseling services which are now offered at 
Austin High. 


The following were among the many comments which 
were received. 


“I feel the school could give earlier help to the student in 
choosing his vocation and stress subjects that will aid him in 
the future.” 

“By having everyone do their utmost to urge all students to 
participate in extra-curricular activities. It is from these activi- 
ties that I have most of my happy memories.” 

“I think a reading course should be offered that would teach 
students to read faster. Being a slow reader probably was m 
greatest handicap when I started college. It wasn’t until I took 
a siz weeks’ course in remedial reading that I realized how easy 
it is to train one’s self to read faster and still read compre- 
hensively.” 

“T think the high school could be of greater service to its 
students by teaching them how to study, especially those who 
plan to go on to higher schools. There is too much of a change 
between graduation and your first year of college.” 

“By administering the Vocational Interest Tests earlier in 
high school career. Our class received these tests optionally— 
and in the junior year. Results of my paper brought out literary 
tendencies . . . high possibility of a career in the English field. 
Prior to that test, all through high school, I had planned to 
become a nurse. Although the academic course in science is 
invaluable to anyone, anytime, if I had had the Vocational 
Interest Test before we ‘charted our high school courses,’ I could 
have concentrated my studies on journalism and language sooner 
and more intensely.” 

“T don’t believe enough stress is put on preparing young 
people for becoming successful wives, husbands and parents. 
After all, nine out of ten will eventually marry and then such 
subjects as history, Latin, etc., which are required for so many 
years, are of no help. I believe, for the girls, a subject such as 
home management (which would include sewing, cooking, and 
taking care of children properly) should be required from the 
7th grade on. The sewing and cooking classes would be more 
beneficial if they stressed more on the subject of using leftovers 
and how to make over clothes.” 

“More emphasis on vocational training.” 

“I feel that the agricultural department should stress more 
science and chemistry.” 

“T think Austin High School has very much to offer in voca- 
tional education. The importance of selecting a vocation and 
taking the required subjects in that particular field can never 
be over-emphasized. So often I have heard comments from my 
friends who regretted that they had not taken subjects in high 
school which would have benefited them much more for seeking 
employment after graduation. I feel our school has every 
opportunity for those who will take advantage of it.” 

“Provide an opportunity in the classroom for the students to 
do more reading and studying about vocations. Students in 
high school should do more thinking about what they are going 
to do when they graduate. The high school should do every- 
thing to stimulate the student’s thinking in this matter of 
choosing a vocation.” 

“T think a closer, more personal contact between the teacher 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Review and Preview 


L. H. DENNIs 


Executive Secretary, 1934-1950 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 


be ROLLS irresistibly onward. There is nothing we 
can do to prevent. We are all older than we were 
at the time of the Atlantic City AVA Convention last 
year. It is useless to worry about getting older. We 
should be gratified because we are getting older, for 
when we stop getting older we are dead. 

As time tolls on it leaves behind a conglomeration 
of many complicated and intermeshed eftects and im- 
pressions. Successes ‘and defeats, sunshine and shadows, 
joy and grief, achievements and failures are all inter- 
mingled in what seems at times to be a meaningless 
pattera or no pattern at all. The designs etched by the 
finger of time seem to differ for each of us. 

A thoughtful, careful and intimate review of the 


scars and grooves of time reveal some common elements | 


in the lives of all of us. We do not differ as much from 
each other in life’s experiences as the personal environ- 
ment of each might appear to indicate. Each has his 
faults, his failures and his achievements. It is what 
we do with them that makes the difference in the 
developing life pattern of each individual. 

We each and all enjoy the happiness and satisfaction 
of enduring friendships. Also, too, it is a common ex- 
perience for us all to be misunderstood and misjudged 
at times. It is not the fact that we are misjudged that 
counts so much in the long run. It is rather the spirit 
with which we receive and accept criticism that even- 
tually determines our mutual relationships and under- 
standings. I am sure we all breathe a little prayer 
at times that somehow, some day, some folks will 


come to a better understanding of some of the under. 
lying causes and factors responsible for our acts an/ 
attitudes. 

Of course, we as an AVA organization have beg 
criticized, for our motives and our methods have ng 
always been understood. As it becomes apparent tha 
we are a friendly, cooperative, vigorous and constructiy 
force in education, criticisms begin to ease. Our couns? 
and advice and our support are increasingly solicited 
This has finally brought us national influence anj 
prestige of inestimable value to the cause of vocations 
and industrial arts education. 


LEGISLATION 


An honest appraisal of the effectiveness of our Asso. 
ciation, 
readily reveal shortcomings and some failures. It wil 
also promptly bring to the surface some very comfor- 
ing and heartening accomplishments. Many of ow 
members have come to know of the various Federal 
legislative enactments which have resulted in a fairly 
steady increase in Federal appropriations for voca- 
tional education, the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, the 
George-Reed Law of 1929, the George-Ellzey Law o 
1934, and the still better legislation of 1936, the George. 
Deen Act. After ten years of operation under thi 
latter act came the more comprehensive legislation ¢ 
1946, the George-Barden Act. Appropriations unde 
this act are specifically greater and distinctly mor 
beneficial than under the previous acts. The maximun 
authorized under this act will eventually be reached 
and thus still further extend the program of vocational 
education. 

I humbly take great satisfaction in the fact that i 


AVA’s Treasurer Charles W. Sylvester congratulates L. H. Dennis on his long career of outstanding service in front of the “small card” which 
was presented to Dr. Dennis at the 1950 Banquet. 
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NEW AVA OFFICERS: H. C. Fetterolf, (left), AVA’s 1951 President, is Pennsylvania’s Chief of Agricultural Education. His 35 years of serv- 
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ice in this capacity have been 
Government. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute in Blacksburg, Virginia. 

President for Business Education. 


has been my privilege to have been actively associated 
with the development and the passage of each of these 
Federal vocational education acts, 

There have been numerous instances when it was 
necessary for the influence of our Association to become 
evident in order to stabilize some of our annual Federal 
vocational appropriations. 

Our vocational leaders have constantly been called 
into consultation by various government agencies as 
programs of training were under consideration. Natu- 
rally we have ourselves initiated many of these con- 
tacts. These are a few of the evidences of some of the 
successful efforts of our vocational group. 

A geologist has said that we are what we are because 
of where we are. This goes for men as well as for rocks. 
In your day and mine, we have witnessed significant, 
intricate and tremendous industrial developments. 
Many phases of the agricultural industry have become 
mechanized or highly specialized. Standards of living 
in the home have immeasurably improved. Much of 
the drudgery of hand labor has disappeared from the 
home. Brute strength has been replaced in many ways 
by intelligent planning and by the skilled hand. 

More work with less labor, and with increased com- 

pensation has gradually become possible. In some 
measure this is partly due to the increased and develop- 
ing programs of vocational education. These voca- 
tional programs originally were designed in accordance 
with or were based upon current applied practices. The 
programs ‘were practical in nature. However, they 
grew up or developed in the shadow of secondary school 
standards, schedules and practices. This soon influ- 
eneed the trend of the vocational development. Aca- 
demic standards, in the absence of other standards, were 
applied to vocational programs and procedures. 
_ We have allowed agricultural education to become 
inereasingly academic in character. Time for the teach- 
ing of applied practices in agriculture has steadily 
diminished. 

Emphasis.on the business of making and preserving 
’home has given way to the general education values 
of home economics education. The necessary purposes 
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ding contributions to the AVA; local, state, and national committees; and the U. S. 
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This new office was officially established at the 1950 Convention in Miami. 





or objectives of genuine homemaking training have 
been partially discarded for the seemingly more respect- 
able home economies education, general in nature. 

In the field of industrial education, under the pres- 
sure of teacher certification influences and standards, 
we have come to place almost undue emphasis on col- 
lege credits. We have slipped or eased up a bit in our 
insistence on successful job or trade experience, having 
the respect of the trade, and in the necessity of keeping 
up with the trends and developments of the trade. 
College training and credits in addition are, of course, 
quite desirable. They should not, however, replace 
trade competency. 

We have not yet incorporated into our machinery of 
operation in the AVA such democratic procedures as 
will make the rank and file of our organization realize 
and feel that they are the force that gives vigor to 
the Association. 

Contacts with the AVA on the part of the individual 
member and actual participation in the activities of the 
Association are all too meager and too infrequent. 
We all sense this and each of us adds his bit of criticism, 
and yet practical solutions as to how the Association 
can do more for individual members or how the mem- 
bers can more actively participate in Association activi- 
ties are slow in appearing. Perhaps the various state 
vocational associations might well take the matter 
under consideration and develop some practical sug- 
gestions and recommendations. 


THE VOCATIONAL FUTURE 


There are many hopeful signs on the horizon that 
augur well for the future of effective vocational and 
industrial arts program. 

School administrators are coming to see the absolute 
necessity for the incorporation of vocational or occu- 
pational adjustment training into our program of sec- 
ondary and post-high education. We are facing a new 
era of respectability for vocational and industrial arts 
education. New vocational schools have been author- 
ized, are on the planning boards, or are already under 
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construction. Many industrial arts shops and programs 
are being planned and developed. Industrial arts and 
vocational education are becoming somewhat enmeshed. 

Post-high vocational training programs have already 
brought remarkable increases in numbers of individuals 
being served. It is no longer unusual for a vocational- 
technical school to serve from 20,000 to 30,000 different 
individuals in a given year. 

Vocational education offerings or programs will be 
greatly extended through a much wider range of occu- 
pational adjustment offerings. 


THE VOCATIONAL CHALLENGE 


There will be many problems to face in tie era just 
ahead. Some of our state and national leaders will 
continue to gradually succumb to the pressures of aca- 
demic education. The struggles to maintain the tre- 
.mendous college enrollments as veterans disappear from 
the college campus will bring added pressure again 
upon our high schools to prepare more boys and girls 
for college. This will show itself again in efforts to 
reduce training in skills in favor of more book work. 
This influence is already again under way. 

I am definitely of the conviction that we should or- 
ganize and finance a series of AVA groups to work with 
responsible curriculum leaders in schools of engineering, 
agriculture, forestry, aviation and home economics for 
the purpose of developing functioning programs of 
applied vocational education that will have such vari- 
ables that will qualify students who later develop a 
desire for further study beyond the vocational high 
schools. Yet these variables should not be such in time 
element or nature as to destroy the specific job incen- 
tives and training in skills of the vocational courses. 

As educational leaders we must avoid the mistake 
of developing pseudo vocational courses integrated in 
high school programs chiefly for the purpose of rebuild- 
ing secondary school enrollments or to save the prestige 
of a fine high school. In like manner as vocational 
leaders we must be equally ready to discontinue or to 
modify vocational education programs as experience 
demonstrates the necessity for the same. 

What shall be the future relationship or coordination 
between post-high vocational programs and the growing 
program of non-credit courses conducted by the higher 
institutions of learning. Certainly it behooves all of 
us to help chart a course of procedure that will avoid 
a bitter struggle between the two forces for students 
and for public funds in support of the programs. We 
have recognized this growing problem by providing for 
a discussion of its relative phases on our general pro- 
gram tomorrow evening. 

The future will see on state-wide and national levels 
a return to the experience of the earlier days in voca- 
tional education when labor and management were in 
closer touch with vocational education plans and pro- 
grams. This has been well worked out on a local basis 
for many places, but state and national operating con- 
tacts have been neglected. 

I recently had the privilege of attending the dedica- 
tion of the Samuel Gompers General Vocational School 
in Baltimore. Labor leaders by the score were present 
and assisted in the dedication. Matthew Woll of the 
American Federation of Labor made the dedicatory 
address. The dedicatory address was followed by a 
banquet attended by nearly five hundred persons, most 
of whom represented labor. The teachers in the voca- 
tional school were guests at the banquet of the local 
American Federation of Labor. 

Much has been done to bring about more effective 
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‘functions. 


articulation between vocational or pre-apprentice train- 
ing, and indentured apprenticeship programs. It is evi- 
dent, however, that the integrity of purpose and plan, 
for the future, must be adhered to in order that cesir. 
able operating relationships recently developed, be con- 
tinued and extended. Disquieting rumors involving 
overreaching in operating authority and programs will 
materially add to the difficulties of extending this 
cooperation. 

As educators we firmly believe in our Federal U. §. 
Office of Education. We have cheerfully and vigorously 
supported the U. 8. Office of Education and its various 
Very naturally we have a special interes 
in the Vocational Division of the U. S. Office of Eduea- 
tion. We are of the conviction that this Vocational 
Division and the Federal Board for Vocational Edv- 
cation which preceded it have rendered invaluable 
service to the cause of vocational education and its 
development. 

As we review the methods of operation of this Federal 
agency through the years, we cannot help but be gravely 
disturbed by the diminishing influence and lessening 
activity of this once potent influence in vocational edu- 
cation. Because of present policies and conditions now 
prevailing in the Vocational Division, a fine experienced 
staff of vocational workers is losing its badly needed 
leadership. 

The public vocational schools have rendered a re- 
markable service through vocational training programs 
for veterans. However, there have been altogether too 
many administrative difficulties between the Veterans 
Administration and the public vocational schools in 
operating these programs. 

A special committee of Congress is making a careful 
study of the difficulties in this situation and of abuses 
in the program, if any. This committee desires the 
services of some of our vocational leaders in a frank 
analysis of our present vocational training programs 
for veterans. Such a study should definitely outline 
desirable changes in procedures and in relationships § 
with the Veterans Administration. This vocational 
group should be carefully selected and be representative 
of the various vocational programs for veterans now 
in operation. The work of this committee should be 
organized at once and financially underwritten by the 
AVA. This committee should not be appointed for the 
purpose of promoting our present vocational programs 
nor should it aim to attack or discredit any govert- 
mental agency. It should, however, promptly point 
out weaknesses in the programs and administrative 
procedures and make definite recommendations for the 
improvement of the programs. 

Many in this meeting tonight witnessed the creation 
of the AVA 25 years ago through the merging of two 
relatively small organizations, The National Society for 
Vocational Education, and the Vocational Education 
Association of the Mid-West. 

Our initial 2,500 membership steadily increased until 


. eight years later, in 1934, we were over 10,000 


number. 

It was in January of 1934 that as an organization 
we took a courageous step and established our national 
Washington offices. Some of vocational education’ 
best friends and strongest supporters shook their heads. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS in Connecticut 


G. WesLtey KetrcHaM 


Connecticut State Supervisor 
Industrial Arts 


| ea ARTS in Connecticut is the story of unusual 
professional interest and growth. 

Active individual and group participation in local, 
sectional, and state professional organizations in the 
field of industrial arts has been a major factor in the 
Improvement and the expansion of programs on all 
levels throughout the state. 

_ Records for 1937 show that industrial arts was offered 
i sixty-seven Connecticut secondary schools with a 
total of 170 teachers. Ten years later (1947), industrial 
arts programs were offered in 109 secondary schools and 
In forty-four elementary schools (seventh and eighth 
grades) with a total of 364 teachers. During the past 
school year, 119 secondary schools offered shop pro- 


grams and the total number of industrial arts teachers 
was 270. 
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This tremendous physical expansion was paralleled 
by a state-wide change in the nature of programs of- 
fered on the local level. Where tradition had held 
many one-teacher shops in small schools to limited 
offerings in the areas of woodworking and drawing, 
a broad general shop approach gradually replaced the 
existing limited unit. Today practically all one-teacher 
shop programs offer a broad, flexible curriculum with 
many activity areas. In larger schools, where the unit 
shop type of organization continues, the units have 
become much more general in nature. They definitely 
indicate a genuine effort to meet the industrial and 
technical exploratory needs of local youth. 


Such changes are, in no small measure, due to con- 
tinuous professional improvement and interest on the 
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part of the members of the Connecticut Industrial 
Arts Association. Curriculum revision and evaluation 
through local and state committee work continue to 
insure flexibility and growth in terms of the needs of 
the local community. 

The anticipated building program and the intense 
interest in professional development among the teachers 
resulted in the formulation of a state leadership council 
in industrial arts. During the past year this group 
met with the State Supervisor of Industrial Arts on 
three occasions (two afternoon and evening meetings 
and one all-day session). As a result of these meetings, 
state-wide curriculum revision committees have been 
set up to function during the coming year and the 
recent state department release, Shop Planning, was 
reviewed and accepted. 


STATE MEETINGS 


In 1949-1950, professional industrial arts association 
meetings were held on a state or sectional basis in 
eleven different places throughout the state. The major 
themes for the two state meetings were: Evaluating the 
Modern Program of Industrial Arts and Shop Layouts 
and Equipment. Sectional programs varied and in- 
cluded: Implementing the Industrial Arts Program for 
Life Adjustment, Industrial Arts in the Elementary 
Schools, demonstration nights, and programs devoted 
to design, crafts and related information. This year 
also witnessed the organization of the Fourth Sectional 
Industrial Arts group, the South-Central Industrial 
Arts Association. 


STATE AID 


State aid for industrial arts continues to stimulate 
expansion and improvement throughout the State. 
During this past year new programs were introduced 
in nine towns. The past year’s total activities included 
thirty-nine state programs in thirty-six communities. 
These programs have provided broader industrial arts 
offerings, and in many instances they mark the first 
time that pupils of some communities have been able 
to participate in any form of shop work. 
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Standing, |. to r.: Frank Peck, Ellsworth Plumer, Richard B. Smith, Walter McAndrews, G. Wesley Ketcham. 
Rider, Earl C. Roseen, Edward Lyon, Edwin M. Harris, and Jack Crowe. 


It is viewed as a pyramid of industrial and tec ino. 
logical experiences beginning with broad basic orie ita. 
tion and tapering gradually toward general area spe. 
cialization. 





LEVEL ONE 






First, the base program at level one (seventh and 
eighth grades or seven, eight, nine in junior igh 
schools) is intended for all students as general orie ata- 
tion in such areas as graphic arts, general woods, zen- 
eral metals, general electricity, power mechanics, crafts 
and planning. If a school is small, a general shop ‘ype 
of organization is recommended. 
same areas may be divided among several shop uni'‘s. 









LEVEL TWO 





Level two (grades nine-ten or ten-eleven) contiiues 
to be exploratory in nature, but the program emphasizes 
the vocational guidance aspect of the various areas for 





those students who have elected industrial arts as af 





major curriculum. At this stage more emphasis is 
placed upon occupational information and individual 
interests and abilities in one or more major industrial 
or technical categories. 







LEVEL THREE 





Level three (grades eleven-twelve or twelve) makes 
provision for individual specialization in one or more 
major areas. It is at this level that careful counseling 
is necessary to assist the individual in his future educa- 
tional plans. In many cases a student may elect to 
transfer to one of the regional vocational-technical 
schools for specific training in an area of trade or 
technical specialization. 

Future plans for industrial arts in Connecticut indi- 
cate continued efforts to establish broad, flexible pro- 
grams on the elementary and secondary levels in 
cooperation with staff members in all areas. 

It is certain that united effort will provide a fune- 
tional program for all youth, meeting more adequately 
their needs and interests in a democracy which is 
predominantly industrial in its economy. 














Seated: James H. Ginns, Ernest W. 
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VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION . 


DUCATORS have always recognized the need for 

occupational preparation as one of several goals of 
secondary education; educators concerned with the total 
program, as well as vocational educators, have been con- 
sistently emphasizing this need. The original purpose 
of American high schools, as stated in the report of the 
Boston Committee appointed in 1820, was to “prepare 
youth for occupational life.’ The Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education, 1917, included 
this aim among the cardinal principles and called it 
“vocational success.” More recently, the Educational 
Policies Commission, in their 1944 report, Education 
for All American Youth, stated five purposes of sec- 
ondary education, the first of which was that every 
child in the United States “should experience a broad 
and balanced education which will equip him to enter 
an occupation suited to his abilities and offering reason- 
able opportunity for personal growth and social use- 
fulness.” 

The public also recognizes the secondary school as 
society’s agency for giving youth the skills, attitudes, 
and understanding necessary to succeed occupationally. 
Years ago a boy could learn a trade or other occupation 
by association with his father, but today this is not 
possible in most occupations. 

Today a father expects society to prepare his son to 
earn a livelihood. If his son is interested in one of the 
professions, he looks to the college or university. If his 
interest is in a field requiring preparation of less than 
college grade, he expects the secondary school to serve 
him. To do this job adequately, secondary education 
should be extended to include the 13th and 14th grades 
and, furthermore, schools need to cooperate with and 
have the assistance of business and industry. In the 
minds of most parents one of the primary purposes of 
secondary education has always been and still is that of 
equipping their sons and daughters so as to enable them 
to improve their standard of living, which in turn will 
enhance their prospects of living more satisfying and 
useful lives. 

One might well ask the question, “Why, then, if the 
public wants their schools to emphasize this objective 
of education and if educators are generally agreed that 
it should be one of several major aims of every sec- 
ondary school, has so little been done to make educa- 
tional experiences designed to prepare youth for occu- 
pational life available to more youth?” One of the 
principal reasons, although not the only one, is that 
we as educators have allowed the dichotomy in educa- 
tion—“voecational” and “general”—to interfere with 
concerted action which is necessary if we wish to pro- 
mote for all youth a balanced education, one which will 
prepare them to live a life and at the same time equip 
them to earn a livelihood. 
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‘s «= 6 6 An important pari of the total 


preparation of youth for life! 


RatPH C. WENRICH 
Professor of Vocational Education 
University of Michigan 


Michigan educators were determined that the tra- 
ditional gap between vocational and general education 
be bridged, and so, about a year ago, a state-wide Com- 
mittee on Education for Occupational Competence was 
organized. At their first meeting the committee decided 
that it was necessary to undertake the preparation of a 
consensus statement on “the relationship of education 
for occupational competence to the total school pro- 
gram.” The committee is made up of a cross-section of 
Michigan community school personnel. Members in- 
clude secondary school principals, vocational teachers 
and coordinators of cooperative programs, a social stud- 
ies teacher, a local director of vocational education, an 
elementary school principal, a junior college teacher and 
a county Superintendent of Schools—15 in all. A Su- 
perintendent of Schools is chairman, and the State Di- 
rector of Vocational Education is secretary. During 
numerous meetings and hours of discussion a statement 
was developed to which all committee members sub- 
scribed.’ 


OCCUPATIONAL COMPETENCE 


The committee began by defining occupational 
competence as “those experiences which develop atti- 
tudes, habits, personality traits, understandings, and 
skills necessary for any individual to perform effec- 
tively and progress in his chosen occupation.” The 
statement of the committee then went on to say that 
“Occupational competence should be a part of every 
individual’s complete education regardless of ability 
level, economic status, race, or creed. The competent 
worker must also be competent socially, emotionally, 
physically, and in a civic sense. These competencies 
cannot be separated sharply into educational compart- 
ments in a school, but experiences leading to each should 
be found in all school activities with varying emphasis. 

The terms general education, vocational education, 
and specialized education are used by different people 
to convey different concepts. After discussing these 
terms, the committee went on to say that “attempts 
are often made to differentiate between ‘vocational edu- 
cation’ and ‘general education.’ Such attempts lead to 
the necessity for defining each, and this has given rise 
in some instances to the idea that a student must 
choose one or the other type of education. They are 
not, and cannot be, mutually exclusive. ‘General edu- 
cation’ does not cease abruptly at the inception of 


‘Copies of this two-page statement can be obtained by ad- 
dressing requests to the Office of Vocational Education, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, P.O. Box 928, Lansing, Michigan. 
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As of December 31, 1950, seven states are over 
the top in 1951 membership totals! That's a new 
record and AVA is proud to doff its hat to these 


four states whose aggressive membership drives are 
making history! 




















HATS OFF to— 

1950 1951 
Idaho 139 159 
Missouri 619 699 
North Carolina 0 891 1118 
South Carolina 0. 787 849 
Washington 437 477 
Wyoming 130 137 
Oregon 223 296 





Watch your JOURNALS for monthly listings of 
states who exceed 1950 membership totals! The 
year is young—with a little more effort, you, too, 
can make the honor roll! 

LET’S GO, 
STATE MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMEN! 











vocational education; conversely, ‘vocational educa- 
tion’—education for occupational competence—is not 
absent in any general education experience.” 


The committee recognized that “there is a body of 
general education concerned with the ‘non-specialized 
activities for living’ which must be provided for all— 
the amount and kind dependent upon the individual and 
the availability of educational experiences. It must be 
our objective in our democratic way of life to give all 
people as much general education as they will elect to 
take and as much as it is possible for the schools to pro- 
vide. 

“There is, however, a time in the educational chron- 
ograph of everyone to begin ‘specialized’ training for 
a specific occupation or a family of occupations. Spe- 
cific occupational training should be provided by the 
school at the appropriate education level as determined 
by the individual and his chosen occupation. Such 
training in the secondary school for most individuals 
should be limited to the basic skills and knowledges 
needed for an occupation or a family of occupations, 
and should include exploratory opportunities at all 
levels and work experience at the appropriate time. 

“In summary, the total school offering contributes 
to the eventual occupational competence of individuals, 
and any specialized courses contribute to all the aims 
of education. For any individual, then, all phases of 
educational experience are equally important, and edu- 
cation for occupational competence is an integral part 
of the total school program with greater specific empha- 
sis subsequent to that time when individuals have 
chosen an occupation, or family of occupations, and 
prior to severing connection with the schools.” 
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REVIEW AND PREVIEW 
(Continued from page 12) 


But, as an Association, we have made the grade, and 
handsomely so. Our membership has steadily continued 
to climb until now it is close to 34,000 and still growing. 

The most significant aspect of this growth is the fact 
that it has been accompanied by and due to the build- 
ing of strong state vocational associations. These state 
vocational associations in many states have come to § 
have a powerful influence in state educational programs 
and policies and in state legislative matters. It is quite 
evident, of course, that the strength of the AVA lies 
in the morale, the unity and the cooperative efforis of 
these state vocational associations. 

The American Vocational Association should concern 
itself without delay with the development of approved 
standards for the operation of vocational schools and 
programs. Such standards should be set up in coopera- 
tion with industrial, labor, agricultural, and educational 
leaders. 

A long-range study needs to be organized and financed 
by the AVA to develop approved methods of financing 
various types of vocational education and industrial 
arts programs. 

Some machinery must be devised which will make it 
possible for high schools and vocational schools to learn 
more about what becomes of the product of the school. 
The masses do not enter higher institutions of learning. 
To what extent are we actually helping the majority 
of youth to make their occupational adjustments and 
readjustments. 

Is our vocational training program as yet sufficiently 
flexible to meet the diversified or varying needs in the 
making of occupational adjustments? Some of our 
vocational training programs are needed as prepara- 
tion for the skilled trades. Others are for the semi- 
skilled or for the trades or occupations requiring little 
skill. All types of these programs should be provided 
for in our total program of education and training for 
our youth as well as for adults. 

I have touched upon but a few of our past develop- 
ments, shortcomings and advances in vocational educa- 
tion. Likewise have I only brushed the surface of 
problems and opportunities facing us in the era which 
we are moving as time continues to roll onward. 

At least one thing must stand out clearly to all of us 
as we look back over the pioneering, formative years 
of our programs. We have been privileged to have had 
the services of some truly great men and women in our 
vocational education leadership. They had a vision of 
genuine life adjustment services through vocational 
education. Their leadership began and endured in a 
trying period when few of our educational leaders had 
any faith in what they as vocational leaders were 
attempting to do. This early vocational education 
leadership was a combination of clear thinking, strong 
convictions and reliability or faithfulness in perform- 
ance and action. Without belligerency or bluff these 
men and women who formulated our early programs 
stood firm in their convictions and were not willing to 
make compromises on principles merely to hold jobs or 
to secure promotions. We have inherited from these 
sturdy vocational leaders a sound foundation upon 
which to build a thorough and far-reaching occupational 
adjustment or vocational training service. 

Can we, too, stand fast on sound principles of voca- 
tional education to preserve the genuineness of these 
programs, or will we succumb to the temptations and 
inducements of promotions and salary increases. Will 
we sell our birthright for a mess of pottage? 
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APPRENTICESHIP BANQUETS 


PPRENTICESHIP BANQUETS have introduced an in- 
A formal, yet complimentary tribute to apprentices 
jn Sandusky who have completed their training under 
the organized program of the Bureau of Apprenticeship. 

Sandusky’s banquets provide a well-earned “pat on 
the back” for apprentices who have successfully com- 
pleted a year of hard work. They also serve to pro- 
mote interest, on the part of the general public, in the 
apprenticeship training program. 

Jointly sponsored by the apprenticeable trades and 
the public schools, the annual banquets have attracted 
an attendance of nearly 400 for the past several years. 
Apprentices and their wives attend as guests of labor 
and management (expense of the affairs is shared by 
these two groups). The general public, friends, and 
relatives of the apprentices are invited to attend. 

A banquet committee, appointed from the member- 
ship of the various joint apprenticeship and advisory 
committees, handles details under the chairmanship of 
the Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education. 

Menus which include “plenty of everything” are 
always provided. Guests such as representatives of 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship Training, the State Ap- 
prenticeship Council, the State Department of Voca- 
tional Education, newspapers, radio stations, etc., are 
customarily introduced after dinner has been served. 


Cari J. SCHAEFER, Supervisor 


Trade and Industrial Education 
Sandusky, Ohio 


Speeches are limited to brief remarks from only a few 
dignitaries. 

Entertainment of a light and amusing nature is next, 
after which the Certificates of Completion are per- 
sonally awarded to the men who have finished their 
apprenticeship training. This ceremony opens with a 
brief address of congratulations by the Superintendent 
of Schools or an official from the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship Training. Then graduates come forward to receive 
their certificates and personal commendations from the 
chairmen of their respective apprenticeship committees. 

The program, which never exceeds three hours in 
length, keynotes good fellowship. After it is over, the 
guests intermingle sociably and inspect exhibits which 
are displayed by the various apprenticeship classes. 

Needless to say, this type of an affair requires hours 
of planning and effort. It has proven to be, however, 
well worth the endeavor, since Sandusky’s apprentice- 
ship program has emerged as a stronger and more 
effective unit. 


The 1950 Apprenticeship Banquet in Sandusky, with 370 in attendance. 
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fans? FROM AVAI 


S THIS IS WRITTEN, I am completing my first day in 
the Washington office as your Executive Secretary 
of the American Vocational Association. 

The new 82nd Congress has just convened. During 
the day, President Truman announced the establish- 
ment of the Defense Production Administration to 
handle all planning and programming of military and 
essential civilian production. Within the next few days 
the President will deliver his State of the Union speech 
and send to the Congress his Budget Message. 

Things are happening thick and fast as I assume my 
duties in the AVA headquarters office. 

At this moment, details regarding the part vocational 
schools and educators will play in training manpower 
for essential defense work have not been definitely 
worked out. For some time, officials of the U. S. Office 
of Education have been in almost continuous conference 
with various governmental officials in an effort to work 
out the details of the defense training program to be 
carried on by vocational schools. 


By the time this issue of the AMERICAN VocATIONAL 
JOURNAL reaches you—the reader—much of the defense 
mobilization machinery will likely be set in motion. 
Since trained, efficient manpower is essential to efficient 
production, the vocational schools will doubtless be 
fully utilized in this emergency as they were prior to 
and during World War II. The vocational forces are 
ready now to do an even bigger and more effective 
training job than was done during the last war, when 
more than 11,000,000 workers were trained for war- 
essential jobs. 

There are more and better facilities in vocational 
schools and the teachers and officials at the state and 
local levels are better prepared to handle the job by 
virtue of their past experiences. 

* * * 

Most Americans are aware of the fact that we are 
today confronted with a world crisis of unprecedented 
scope. Science has given to man weapons which, at 
one stroke, can obliterate cities—weapons which, if 
used in warfare on a global scale, can well destroy 
civilization as we know it. 

One alternative to this prospect of world chaos is 
submission to a tyranny so complete and ruthless that 
life under its reign of terror would not be worth living. 
Such an alternative free men will never tolerate. 

The problem of maintaining security for our nation 
and freedom for our people rests heavily not only upon 
our armed forces, diplomats, and statesmen, but also 
upon the individual worker, farmer, homemaker, and 
businessman. It is a problem in which we must all play 
a part. 

* * * 

What, then, is the role of vocational education in 
helping to provide security and freedom for individuals 
and the nation? 





eg, 


HI EADQUARTERS— 





It is generally recognized that the productive ca- 
pacity of the people of a nation is essential to its 
sec:rity and well-being, whether the nation is at war 
or peace. Here in America under our free enterprise 
system we have developed the highest standard of living 
ever known to man, and only if these conditions prevail 
can we hope to meet the new challenges which are 
thrust upon us day after day in this fateful period. 








* * * 






We have mastered mass production such as has never 
been accomplished in the history of the world through 
the use of machines. If we are to continue to maintain 
the lead in the production of goods and services, we 
must never for a day slacken our efforts to train our 
people in the skills, techniques, scientific and technical 
knowledges so essential to efficient production. This 
applies not only to those employed in industry but also 
to those who are to man our farms and to those who 
operate our business establishments. 












* % * 





Nor would we forget for a moment the important part 
the homemaker must play in a nation’s effort to main- 
tain efficient production and the moral stamina of its 
workers. The home is the first unit of our democratic 
society. A person cannot maintain high efficiency as 
a productive worker if things are not going well in the 
home. No one questions any more the importance of 
the homemaker in keeping the home a solvent business 
and a morale builder for men, women, and children. 













* * * 






If we are to win a “hot” war, “cold” war, or maintain 
a high standard of living while at peace, we must ever 
remain a nation of efficient producers. This cannot be 
accomplished unless we continue to expand and improve 
our nation’s program of vocational education. Efficient 
producers don’t just happen. They must be trained. 










* * * 





Let’s work together in acquainting the people of the 
nation with the important part vocational workers can 
play and must play if we are to provide security and 
freedom for individuals and the nation. 


M. D. Mostey, Executive Secretary, 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 


January 2, 1951. 
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JOBS FOR THE DISABLED 


The fact that physically handicapped persons are not vocationally 


handicapped is one that needs special emphasis. 


HE COOPERATION given our VA Special Rehabili- 

tation Procedures Unit by the Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation of our State Department of Voca- 
tional Education is greatly appreciated. Practically 
all of our on-the-job trainees have been employed 
immediately upon rehabilitation. Over half of our 
institutional trainees are employed immediately upon 
rehabilitation. The remainder of these college and school 
trainees are usually all employed within two or three 
months, through the cooperative efforts of the Federal- 
State Employment Services, the Training Officers, the 
trainees themselves, and the Training Specialist respon- 
sible for coordinating employment liaison activities. 

By that time, however, another wave of Public Law 
16 graduates washes over us while we are still struggling 
with the few remaining very difficult placements into em- 
ployment, difficult largely because of employer and 
trainee attitudes concerning disabilities. After repeated 
“turn-downs” we have to refresh our own spirits and 
restore our vision, so that we see only the abilities, and 
not the disabilities, of those whom we serve. 

We need a fresh approach to the problem of the em- 
ployment of physically and mentally disabled indi- 
viduals because our inherited ideas on the subject no 
longer apply. Some employers think they are getting 
an inferior worker when they employ a physically or 
mentally disabled individual. Some physically and/or 
mentally disabled individuals think they are offering an 
employer an inferior worker, even when they are fully 
trained for a particular job in which they can work as 
well as their non-disabled neighbors. 

The solution to the problem of the employment of 
physically and mentally disabled individuals is far 
more than a matter of pleading with a reluctant, poten- 
tial employer or with a puzzled, disabled individual. It 
is a broad gage job of education of everyone to eradicate 
an unacknowledged but deep-seated prejudice against 
the employment of disabled individuals. The proper 
educational campaign will show the prejudice to be un- 
—— under modern business and employment con- 

tions. 

Most people, employers and employees alike, think 
of a disabled individual as handicapped in the work-a- 
day world. The word “disability” almost instinctively 
brings to mind the word “handicapped,” so that to most 
people they form a word-couple, or compound word. 
As a result it is difficult to place a disabled individual 
In a job, even when he is well trained for an occupational 
objective in which his disability does not hinder his 
performance in any respect. 

Let us divorce the word-couple, “disability-handi- 
cap,” and, having separated the two words take a good, 
long look at each of them. When we speak of an indi- 
vidua! as disabled, we think of the absence, or partial 
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L. P. ArpUsER 
Technical Training Specialist 
Veterans Administration Vocational, 
Rehabilitation, and Education Division 
Montgomery, Alabama 





loss of use, of a member, or a function, which other 
people possess. The disabled individual may not be able 
to enjoy life to the full like one not so disabled, and it 
would be folly to contend otherwise, even when com- 
plete adjustment is made. A sightless person, or one 


Lack of sight does not handicap machine operator Arthur B. Decker, 
New Britain, Conn., who consistently proves his efficiency. 
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totally hard of hearing, or one suffering from severe 
hypertension, will quickly tell you he is disabled as far 
as his personal life is concerned. He has lost something. 


He admits it. He concentrates on using and enjoying 
what he has left. 


ROM prehistoric time down to our recent pioneer 

days, little use was made of the principle of the divi- 
sion of labor. The Greeks did make shoes two thousand 
years ago by quantity production methods, but lacking 
the joint-stock ownership principle, high power prime 
movers, aggressive selling tactics, etc., they never got 
very far with the principle of the division of labor. So, 
down to our pioneering days, every household had to 
be almost self-sufficient and every householder and his 
family had to make or manufacture, themselves, what 
he and his family consumed. 

Under such conditions, with every man a jack of all 
trades, a physical disability was a handicap to making, 
not to earning, but to making a living. A physical dis- 
ability was such an occupational handicap that a dis- 
abled man or woman could hardly acquire a mate and 
raise a family, because they were not equipped to do all 
the work necessary to support and feed a family in the 
self-sufficient household of pioneer days. So the dis- 
abled individual accepted the fact that he or she was 
occupationally and even socially handicapped because 
of his or her physical disability, and so did everyone else. 

To this day we carry over in our thinking the old 
prehistoric and pioneer idea that a physical disability is 
an occupational handicap, even though we live in a 
world that is vastly different from the pioneering world 
of our ancestors. At least our pioneering takes different 
forms. Today, in both urban and rural areas, and even 
on the farm, neither the individual nor the entire house- 
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hold any longer makes everything they consume or ise. 
The principle of the division of labor has found wide- 
spread use in our nation and, to some extent, throu:h- 
out the world. Our farms are practically factories, where 
corn is processed into beef; the tools used in these farm 
factories are like those used in city factories. In one 


‘case we use a drill to make a hole in a piece of steel for 


a bolt; in the other case the drill makes a hole in the 
ground for a seed. 

With 30,000 different kinds of jobs, one would indeed 
be a most seriously disabled individual who could not 
perform some one job well. If he could transport him- 
self to his place of work on his own legs, artificial limbs, 
automobile, or wheel chair, he has some one or more 
acute, educated, and experienced senses, plus trained 
ability, to meet the requirements of a job. It may not 
be the fault of the individual worker if he is occupation- 
ally handicapped if an employer does not know how to 
place him in a job that fits him. The employer must 
know the mental and physical qualities needed to per- 
form each job in his establishment. He should analyze 
each job to find out what physical and mental qualities 
are required to perform that job, in terms of an indi- 
vidual’s abilities and not his disabilities. 

Once we find the job that an individual can per- 
form in spite of his disabilities, he is not handi- 
capped as far as that job is concerned. We should be as 
objective in fitting individuals to jobs as an aeronauti- 
cal engineer is in selecting materials. Different jobs 
require different qualities in individuals just as dif- 
ferent structures require different qualities in materials. 

One of the job requirements of a good football back 
is a pair of long, powerful legs. An all-American center 
comes to mind who would never have made a back. 
His legs were too short. But he most emphatically was 
not disabled. He simply would have been handicapped 
as a back. The coach knew the physical and mental 
requirements called for by each position on the foot- 
ball squad, placed the individual in the right spot, and 
the results of the rightly placed individual’s efforts, 
blended into the work of the team, thrilled thousands 
of spectators no less than the coach. Thus we see the 
difference between a disability and a handicap. 





AVA 
1951 DUES 


PAYABLE NOW! 


YOUR ASSOCIATION HAS GROWN 
TO NEARLY 34,000 MEMBERS. 
GET YOUR 1951 DUES IN EARLY 
AND KEEP OUR ROLLS ROLLING 
AT TOP SPEED! DO IT NOW! 


Dues for the year December 1, 1950, to November 
30, 1951, should be paid to your State Vocational 
Association now—avoid missing any issues of your 
AVA Journal! Keep your membership in con- 
tinuous force! Send your dues in promptly. 
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Dr. Williamson is third from the right in this home visit group. 


HOME PROJECTS IN THE NEW JAPAN 
(Continued from page 8) 


girls; girls can become helpful and appreciative; girls 
are now recognized as individual members of the family. 

Still other advantages, as expressed, indicated the 
development of a better philosophy of education and 
teaching: 

This is the only way to achieve the goal of home- 
making; it interests pupils in learning; it ties knowledge 
into actual daily life; provides a planning ability, which 
was a weakness of Japanese women; compared to old 
teaching methods, the pupils develop more successfully ; 
studies are more practical, not mere copy of reference 
materials; develops creative ability; pupils are eager to 
get more knowledge in various fields. 

Other comments indicate that a better community 
understanding of school work and a higher prestige of 
girls and homemaking have resulted: 

Ways and means to publicize the importance of 
homemaking education to community people; offers a 
good influence to the community; girls are now recog- 
nized as members of the family. 

Further remarks prove that girls’ home projects are 
influencing parents: 

Parents are more interested in homemaking and will- 
ing to cooperate; family members can study together 
with pupils at home; offers mothers the opportunity to 
learn; inspires parents and other family members to 
improve home living. 

Finally, home projects are developing the girls them- 
selves as girls: 

Pupils show initiative for improving home life; they 
learn the joy of accomplishment ; home projects evaluate 
personal lives; girls who could not do well in ordinary 
class work have been successful in home projects; they 
form good habits. 

The number of schools using home projects in home- 
making classes is steadily increasing. In one prefec- 
ture, every upper secondary school is using them; in 
another prefecture, all but two. It seems fair to say 
that in the course of a few years homemaking home 
projects, together with the new, broad curriculum— 
modernized equipment, homemaking clubs, and better 
teaching methods—will have vitalized homemaking 
education in Japan. 
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A Motion Picture 


Check Sheet 


Everett R. Mituter 


General Subjects Department 
The William Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


HE great emphasis now placed on motion pictures 

as visual aids in vocational education training pro- 
grams necessitates some means of checking the learning 
value to the student. 

This, in turn, calls for some way of giving the 
student credit for whatever time and effort he expends 
in seeing the pictures and reporting on them. This 
allowance of credit is a desirable interest factor. 

For the past few years I have been conducting a 
class in worker-foreman relations for which several 
pertinent and excellent motion pictures are available. 
A check sheet covering pictures which are shown has 
proved to be effective. 

The day before the pictures are shown, the stu- 
dents are told what the films are about and what im- 
portant points to look for. Two 12-minute reels are 
displayed, with a 7-minute discussion period in between 
and after the showings. During the discussion periods, 
the students talk among themselves about the various 
points, pro and con. 

On the following day, a brief review of the pic- 
tures is made in the several classes, after which the 
check sheet is filled out by all students. Each student 
is assigned a number from one to seventeen which 
corresponds to a list of numbered questions which 
appear on the reverse of the check sheet. 

After all the check sheets have been filled out and 
the questions answered the papers are collected. This 
process requires about 15 minutes. The remainder of 
the period is then used for a free-for-all discussion of 
the pictures and of the printed questions. - 

The matter of grading or rating can best be worked 
out by the instructor. At Dunwoody, two sets of films 
are shown each month. We allow 25 points for each set 
of films and 50 points for a 50-item test at the end of 
the month. Thus, a student’s monthly grade is arrived 
at through his percentage position. 

The worker-foreman relations films which we use 
are supplied by the Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. Accompanying ques- 
tions, one of which is assigned to each student for 
answering, are not included here, but they are supplied 
by the Agency. 
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WHERE DO OUR GRADUATES GO? 
(Continued from page 9) 


and the student is desirable. The individualism of the student 
is lost through mass production methods now existing.” 

“T think the counseling service is excellent, as is the plan to 

help the students to think about outlining their future course 
of study. As an English major at college, I have felt that the 
college preparatory English course must be conducted to prepare 
future college students as much as possible for the demands 
made upon them when they take freshman and sophomore 
English at college.” 
* “T believe that the school could extend its vocational pro- 
gram so as to better assist the student in preparing for his life’s 
work. Here at college we observe a career day. Speakers who 
are outstanding in the professional and business world are in- 
vited to speak and thereby give the students a better perspective 
of what is expected from them and also of what returns they 
can expect from the various types of work. I am of the opinion 
that this would be a very valuable assistance to the students in 
determining their future work. For students who plan on get- 
ting a college education, I believe that it would be advisable to 
give information on the different , types of schools, on what 
courses these schools excel in, etc.” 

“As a lot of girls get married shortly after graduating from 
school, I would recommend home economics as a required 
course in the senior year.” 

“Emphasize choosing a vocation—more preparation for seniors 
who plan to go to college. Austin High School is one of the 


finest — schools I have seen, and I am proud to be one of ‘s 
graduates!” 

“Teach more about meeting and getting along with peop! 
and also more-about good grooming.’ 

“I feel that our school can be of greater service to its studer.ts 
by stressing the importance of planning for their future careers 
before leaving high school, therefore enabling them to take te 
od vocational subjects best suited to their future line of 
wor 

“Adapt the curriculum to meet the needs of the average stu- 
dent. I would also like to see combination courses of Engli: ii, 
civies, and science taught in one unit. Give more students .n 
opportunity to work in the planning and function of tue 
curriculum.” 

“I feel the grading system could be improved. The empha:is 
should be shifted from competition among students to coi- 
petition against one’s own potentialities.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


Comments made by the graduates could actually }e 
grouped into four outstanding recommendations: (1) 
Provide more individual counseling for students, espe- 
cially in regard to vocations. (2) Place more emphasis 
on the importance of vocational classes and the mastery 
of skills. (3) Offer more courses in home economics 
and family life. (4) Offer college preparatory courses 
which will gear students to the standards they must 
meet in the first year of college. 





Exhibit Available—the U. s. Office of Education Exhibit, displayed in the lobby of the Bayfront Audi- 
torium during the course of the 1950 AVA Convention in Miami and pictured below, is available on loan to any 
states that are interested in using it for display at meetings or conventions. 

Constructed entirely by Lindsey Hopkins Vocational Technical High School students (Miami, Florida), this ex- 


hibit points up the diversified services of the vocational program. 


cational Association. 


It is currently on loan to the Georgia Vo- 


Requests for the use of this material should be made well in advance of the dates when it will be needed. 
Such requests should be directed to the office of Dr. R. W. Gregory, U. S. Assistant Commissioner of Education 
in charge of Vocational Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Anyone can spend money, but 
managing it has to be learned just 
as writing and arithmetic are 
learned. HFC’s Consumer Educa- 
tion booklet, Children’s Spending, 
answers questions like these: 
* How large should an allowance be? 
© What must it buy? 
® Should allowances be earned? 
¢ What part should savings play? 
© What if children envy those who have 
more money to spend? 
Children’s Spending is a 38-page 
booklet which explains the impor- 
tant role money en and will play 
in young people’s lives. Teaching 
these fundamentals now will make 
the difference in later life between 
adults who are helpless in money 
matters, or capable of getting the 
most out of income—and out of life. 
Authoritative, Practical . . . Attractive 
Outstanding authorities in child 
and family living have assisted us 
in its preparation. Many parents 
and teachers have used it. P.T.A. 
groups find it especially useful. 


Your first copy free. Additional copies 
available for classroom use. 


Household Finance Corporation 

Consumer Education Department 

919 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 11, Illinois 

Please send me a free copy of Children's Spending, 
ond copies for classroom use at 5¢ each. 
Also include new 1951 Consumer Education Program. 


HOUSEHOLD 
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Copetali ve 
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AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


List of Publications February, 1951 


A NEW LOOK AT LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION 


Prepared by a special AVA committee, this booklet points out how 
the educational practices developed in vocational programs can be 
applied to a sound program of education for the neglected 60 per 
cent of our high school population. 48 pages, 1950. $.25. 


VOCATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


A booklet a toe to promote the use of advisory committees by 
explaining their functions and describing their contributions to a sound 
vocational program. Will help educators realize maximum benefits 
from lay advisory groups. 40 pages, 1950. $.25. 


STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

The first bibliography of studies on the graduate level in industrial 
arts education, vocational industrial education, and technical education. 
An invaluable source of information for teacher trainers and ad- 
ministrators. 160 pages, 1949. $1.00. 


SERVICE AREAS FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 

A most valuable piece of reference material for persons contemplating 
the expansion of their vocational program. Gives complete information 
on procedure of establishing area vocational schools and describes 
types of area vocational programs now in operation. 36 pages, 
1949. $.25. 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR RESEARCH STUDY IN 
VOCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 

A helpful and stimulating compilation of research topics important to 
the future of vocational education. Includes general questions and 
specialized ae gery in the several fields of vocational education. 
Mimeographed, 22 pages, 1949. $.25. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE SATISFACTIONS OF HOME 
ECONOMICS TEACHERS 

Results of a nation-wide study to determine the reasons why women 
remain in or leave the teaching profession, including effects of teaching 
load, salary, cornmunity and school conditions, and family responsibili- 
ties. 96 pages, 1948. $.50. 


IMPROVING INSTRUCTION IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

A manual to aid the teacher in evaluating and strengthening his 
course of study and to help the administrator in understanding the 
genuine aud distinctive values of industrial arts activities. 96 pages, 
revised 1946. Single copies, $.25: 5 or more, $.20. 


The order blank below is attached for your convenience. 
All orders must be accompanied by remittance. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1010 Vermont Avenue, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me the following publications. 


——A New Look at Life Adjustment 
Education. $.25 Study. $.25 
Vocational Advisory Committees. Factors Affecting the Satisfactions 
$.25 of Home Economics Teachers. 
Studies in Industrial Education. $.50 
$1.00 ——Improving Instruction in Indus- 
——Service Areas for Vocational trial Arts. Single copies $.25; 
Schools. $.25 5 or more $.20 


Enclosed is $ 


Suggested Problems for Research 
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Audio Usual Notes 


As a supplen.en: and replacement for 
its current catalo, - 16mm teaching films, 
Young America Films has published a new 
Price List and Correlation Chart of Teach- 
ing Films. A total of 108 teaching films 
is listed for all grade levels, from primary 
to college and adult, and for all school 
subjects. Copies may be obtained free 
from Young America Films, 18 East 41st 
Street, New York City 17. 


* * * 


A new series of 3 filmstrips on speech 
defects has been announced by the Society 
for Visual Education, 1345 W. Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. Titles are: 
Nature of Speech Defects (55 frames) ; 
How Speech Defects Develop (49 frames) ; 
and What Speech Clinics Are Doing (46 
frames). The series, titled These Un- 
trained Tongues, sells for $19.50. 


* * * 


16-page, multi-colored, comic-type 
eH. entitled How Does It Work is 
available to teachers free of charge from 
the School Service Department, Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, 306 Fourth Ave., 
Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Designed 
for use as a teaching aid in science and 
social science classes (junior and senior 
high school) the picture book clarifies 
scientific principles in nuclear reactors, jet 
engines, television sets, electric lights, etc. 


* * * 


Recent Japanese documentary films with 
English sub-titles are available for free 
loan or purchase to organizations through- 
out the country. Both 16mm and 35mm 
copies are available of: Bright Home Life, 
Libraries Without Bars, Children’s Guard- 
ian, Citizens Public Hall, Men Who Fish, 
and Women at Work. These films may be 
obtained through the Chief of the New 
York Field Office, Re-orientation Branch, 
Office for Occupied Areas, Office of the 
Secretary of the Army, 139 Center Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. 


* * * 


Supervisory and Foreman Training, a 
series of five soundfilms each with cor- 
related record, the basic pritciples of 
which have been successfully used by 
numerous large and small employers, are 
now available. Their purpose is to (a) 
supplement and strengthen the employer's 
present supervisory training program and 
(b) to furnish basic material for in- 
augurating such a program. 

The human factor in supervisory rela- 
tions is stressed in this series. Pictorial 
material is on the film while the oral 
commentary and dialogue is reproduced 
via the recordings. 

Each film (with record) is sufficient 
material for a single session or lesson. 

For details write to The Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., De- 
troit 11, Michigan. 


* * * 


Pete: “Wonder where he got the idea 
he’s a professor. Everybody hates him. 
He doesn’t have any idea of how to teach. 
He starts off on one subject and then veers 
to another and you can’t keep notes.” 

m: “Yeah. I flunked, too.” 
—The Collegio. 


U. S. Teachers Visit Cuba 


A group of teachers representing 42 
states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
the Canal Zone, and Hawaii, spent the 
Christmas season in Cuba to help com- 
memorate the 50th anniversary of public 
education in Cuba, according to an an- 
nouncement by Earl J. Me rath, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

A special program of activities was 
arranged by the Cuban government for 
the American delegation in reciprocation 
for the 6-week training course given 1,450 
Cuban teachers at Harvard University in 


the summer of 1900—which formed the 
basis for Cuba’s public elementary educa- 
tion. 

Arrangements for the U. S. Delegation 
of Teachers to Cuba were made by thie 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, with the cooperation of the De- 
partment of State. The invitation was 
transmitted to the Department of State 
through the American Embassy in Ha- 
vana by Dr. Aureliano Sanchez Arango, 
the Minister of Education in Cuba. Teach- 
ers in attendance were selected by chief 
state school officers. 
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Tue vocational student of today is the craftsman 


of tomorrow. His ability to handle commercial 
printing equipment then will depend on how prac- 
tical is the press he learns on now. It is for this 
fundamental reason that the 12”x 18” ATF Little 
Giant is so remarkably adapted for teaching fine 
letterpress printing. It offers such a breadth of 
practical training that its modest investment is 
readily justified. The ATF Little Giant is widely 
used in commercial shops, and includes every 
cylinder press facility that the future craftsman 


will meet in shop practice. 
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State Secretaries! Keep us informed on 
the activities of your state associations. 
Send state news to the JOURNAL edi- 
torial offices, 1010 Vermont Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


* * * 


e The annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
Vocational Association was held at Okla- 
homa City concurrently with the Okla- 
homa State Teachers meeting on Novem- 
ber 13th. More than 600 OVA members 
and guests were in attendance. 

Dr. M. D. Mobley addressed the group 
with The Place of Vocational Education 
in Strengthening Democracy as his topic. 

During business sessions, a completely 
revised constitution was adopted. For 
the first time, the President and President- 
Elect were requested to attend the AVA 
Convention as official representatives of 
the Oklahoma association. This practice 
was accepted as an annual policy. 

New officers were elected as follows: 
Otis Adams, -Wetumka, President; Ralph 
Dreessen, Guthrie, Vice President, Agri- 
culture; Joanna Chapman, Stillwater, Vice 
President, Home Economics; M. J. De- 
Benning, Stillwater, Vice President. Dis- 
tributive Education; Tom Wyatt, Ponca 
City, Vice President, Trade and Industrial 
Education; and Hugh D. Jones, Stillwater, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


* * * 


@ On October 30 the National Association 
of Industrial Teacher Trainers Committee 
working on Cooperative College Curricu- 
lums for the Preparation of Trade and 
Technical Teachers met at Wayne Univer- 
sity. This was a working conference to 
coordinate and prepare a report for the 
Miami AVA Convention. Members of 
the committee are: Professor Dewey 
Barich, Chairman of the Department of 
Industrial Education, Kent State Univer- 
sity, Kent, Ohio; Dr. Stanley Drazek, 
Assistant Dean of Special and Continua- 
tion Studies, University of Maryland, Bal- 
timore, Maryland; Dr. J. W. Giachino, 
Assistant Director of Vocational Teacher 
Education, Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Profes- 
sor C. E. Highlen, Department of Trade 
and Industrial Education, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Indiana; and Dr. G. Har- 
old Silvius, Professor of Industrial Teacher 
Education, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan. Dr. Silvius is serving as Chair- 
man of this Committee. 


* * * 


® During the AVA Puerto Rico Chapter 
Convention, held recently in Mayagues, 
Puerto Rico, the assembly elected the fol- 
lowing Board of Directors for 1951: Dr. 
Frank C. Urgell, President; Victor Jordan, 
Vice President; Ivan Vega Brau, Secre- 
tary; Juan Perez, Treasurer; Nicolas Her- 
nandez, Vocational Agriculture Repre- 
sentative; Hilda Santana, Home Eco- 
nomics Representative; Gladys Munoz, 
Business Education Representative; Luis 
Castellano, Trade and Industrial Repre- 
sentative; Francisco Nunez, Industrial 
Arts Representative; Zenaida C. Bonilla, 
Guidance Education Representative; and 
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Manuel Rodrigues, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Representative. 


* * * 


@ The 1951 convention of the New York 
State Vocational and Practical Arts Association 
will be held in Rochester at the Powers 
Hotel April 12-14. Verne Bird, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools in Rochester, 
is General Chairman. 

Albert Truman, NYSVAPAA President, 
has announced with regret the resignation 
of C. Kenneth Beach as Editor of the 
New York State Association magazine, 
Viewpoint. Edward M. Roden of Syra- 
cuse has replaced Dr. Beach and Blance 
Nechanicky will continue to serve as As- 
sociate Editor of the publication. 


* * * 


Truth is the greatest force known to 
man, yet a lie will travel twice around the 
world before Truth gets its boots on. 


© The honorable Karl E. Mundt, Sena- 
tor from the state of South Dakota, will 
deliver the key-note address at the open- 
ing meeting of the Fifty-fourth Annual 
Convention of the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association, which will be held at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel, in Philadelphia, from 
March 22 to 24, 1951. Dr. Jay W. Miller, 
Wilmington, Delaware, President of the 
Association, will preside. 

Senator Mundt, a native of South Da- 
kota, received his early education in South 
Dakota schools; his A.B. from Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minnesota; and his 
M.A. from Columbia University. 

The convention will open with an Exec- 
utive Board meeting on Wednesday, 
March 21, followed by a joint meeting of 
chairmen of local committees and the 
Executive Board. 

The sectional meetings planned for 
Thursday morning include those for Pri- 
vate School Adrhinistrators, Teacher- 
Training Students, College and University 
Teachers, Administrators and Supervisors. 


Officers of the Florida Future Homemakers of America participated in a panel discussion conducted 
by Dr. Bernice Moore (center) of Texas at AVA’s 1950 Convention. 


National Association of Industrial Teacher Trainers Committee on Cooperative Work Study Plans 
for the Preparation of T & I Teachers: (I. to r., standing)—J. W. Giachino, Stanley Drazek, Dewey 
Barich, Oliver Luey; (seated)—Ralph Wenrich, G. Harold Silvius (Chairman), and C. E. Highlen. 
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Vocational 
Texts for 
an Your Classes 


5 New Automotive 
Mechanics Workbooks 


By William H. Crouse 


Teach all the basic jobs students must 
know to become qualified automotive 
mechanics. Combined shop and study 
guides, notebooks, and work progress 
reports. Automotive Electricity ® Auto- 
motive Engines ® Automotive Chassis 
Automotive Tools © Automotive Service 
and Trouble-shooting 


Understanding Radio 
New 2nd Edition 


Watson, Welch, and Eby. Eight new 
chapters. New and improved illustrations. 
Basic electrical theory presented in sep- 
arate chapters in a definite learning se- 
quence. 


Automotive Electrical Equip- 
ment—New 2nd Edition 


Crouse. Expanded sections on theory, op- 
eration, and servicing. Enlarged treatment 
of electrical fundamentals. 


Electrical Appliance 
Servicing 


Crouse. Deals with testing, trouble-shoot- 
ing, servicing, and repairing of all types of 
home electrical appliances. Teacher’s 
Guide. 





For Mechanical Drawing 





Mechanical Drawing, 5th Edi- 
tion * French and Svensen 
Problems in Mechanical Draw- 
ing * Levens and Edstrom 
Mechanical Drawing Text-Films 





Write for Vocational Catalogue 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 











Cornell Conducts 
Labor Union Research 


A broad study of the human relations 
problems of labor unions—one of the first 
studies of its kind—is under way in the 
Dunkirk-Fredonia (N.Y.) area, according 
to a release from the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
at Cornell University. 

Participating with Cornell in making 
the study are two Dunkirk locals of the 
United Steelworkers, No. 2693 at Allegheny- 
Ludlum Steel and No. 2286 at American 
Locomotive Company. The research pro- 
gram was arranged through the coopera- 
tion of Joseph Molony, District Director, 
Mike Sam, International Representative, 
Meredith Bigler and Edward Halas, presi- 
dents of the locals, and other local offi- 
cers. 

Professor William F. Whyte is project 
director. Dr. Leonard R. Sayles of Cornell 
has already taken up residence in Fre- 


donia and will be carrying on the field 
work on this project. 

According to Dr. Sayles, this Dunkirk- 
Fredonia project marks the beginning of 
a new line of human relations research. 
“Human relations problems within man- 
agement have been studied, and we kn 
a good deal about union-management 1: 
lations. But the human problems of unions 
are practically a no-man’s land as far as 
research is concerned. 

“There are many skillful leaders who 
develop very effective relations with the 
rank and file, but, like men of action any- 
where, they don’t write down what they 
do. Working with union officers and the 
rank and file, it is our aim to -find what 
the job of a union leader is, what prob- 
lems he must solve, and how he meets 
these problems. 

“We hope to develop materials that will 
help union officers to better understand 
their own problems and the problems of 
the rank and file.” 





OVER 22 
EXPERIMENTS 
possible with 


THE TYPE B DC MACHINE: 





® Can be used as a motor or gener- 
ator—either direction of rotation 


@is compound wound, but also 
gives rated output as a shunt 
machine 

® Has a heavy series field with one 
tap permitting operation both 
heavily over-compounded and es- 
sentially normally compounded 


THE TYPE AHI AC MACHINE: 


® Can be used as a three-phase 
synchronous motor 


® Can be used as a one-, three-, or 
six-phase alternator 

® Can be operated as a synchronous 
condenser for power-factor cor- 
rection studies 

® Can be used as a source of vari- 
able frequency supply from 25 
cycles to 70 cycles 





NOW AVAILABLE— 

Write for this 16-page 
bulletin (GEA-5526) 
on specially designed 
educational equip- 
mentto help make your 
school laboratory pro- 
gram more effective. 





For further information on this set (No. 
66), and on the seven other m-g sets, 
write for bulletins GEC-743 and GEC- 
744. Section 687-46, Apparatus Dept. 
General Electric, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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ELECTRIC 


87-46 


When writing advertisers please mention American Vocational Journal 
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Ward P. Beard, Assistant Director of Plans and Reports, Vocational Division, U. S$. Office of Education; Edith M. Beattie, former Chairman, 
American Nurses Association Legislative Committee; Congresswoman Frances P. Bolton; Agnes Olson, Chairman ANA Legislative Committee; 
and Dr. Louise McManus, Civilian Consultant to the Dean, Teachers College, Columbia University. This photograph was made at the press 


conference given by Congresswoman Bolton immediately after she introduced H. R. Bill No. 910 which, among other things, authorizes 


appropriations for distribution to state boards of vocational ed 


Dr. Fred Tidwell, visiting Professor at the 

University of Hawaii, and Mrs. Nina C. Lane, 

Director of Business Education Service, Terri- 

tory of Hawaii, at a luncheon given in Dr. 

Tidwell’s honor by his students at Queen’s 
Surf, Honolulu 


WHEN YOU SEND IN A NEWS 
ITEM FOR THE JOURNAL, 
TRY TO INCLUDE A PHOTO! 
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through the U. S. Office of Education for practical nurse training. 


Loom-fixing classes conducted in cooperation with the Trade and Industrial Division of the South 

Carolina Department of Education, Newberry (S. C.) High School, and Mollohon Mill in Newberry, 

sponsored this exhibit at the Newberry County Fair. Instructors W. A. Hamby and L. E. Gatlin, 

under the supervision of Principal J. V. Kneece, teach the fundamentals of cloth designing as 
well as the repair of looms. 
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GENERAL ELECTRICITY 


By E. W. Jones. 


A text-workbook 
for a general 
course in elec- 
tricity. Meets the 
need for a prac- 
tical working 
knowledge of 
common, every- 
day electricity. 
Simple and direct 
in its presentation, 
this book is well illustrated with draw- 
ings and photographs. Selected refer- 
ence books are listed with each unit, 
and ti are included to give the 
student an opportunity to check his 
mastery of the material before proceed- 
ing to the next phase of the subject. 
Several shop projects of a practical na- 
ture are also included. $1.00. Send 
for approval copy. Clip this. 


General Shop Electricity 


By Dragoo-Dragoo. Clear instructions in 
elementary electricity. Desighs for many 
practical projects. $1.25. 


Principles of Electricity 


By Cornetet-Fox. Combination text and 
laboratory manual for advanced high 
school classes and college courses. $1.20. 


pad 
McKNIGHT (4M) McKNIGHT 




















Dept.69 Market and Center Sts., Bloomington, Ill. 








COMBINE 
VACATION 
AND 
EDUCATION 


Cool, Colorful Colorado 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
GUIDANCE & COUNSELLING 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 


GRADUATE & UNDERGRADUATE 
COURSES 


TWO FOUR-WEEK TERMS 
June 18 to July 13 
July 16 to Aug. 10 


for information 


ADDRESS: REGISTRAR 


Colorado A & M College 
Fort Collins, Colo. 











.e * 
‘ ‘<< 


Brewster Evening School, Tampa, Florida, now offers a course in Retail Credit Management, 
the organization of which was sponsored by the Retail Credit Men and Women’s Association. 
Leona D. Bryant, DE Coordinator, instructs 


@ The Aviation Department of the Chi- 
cago Vocational School has again received 
the highest approval of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration as a result of the 
recent examination by members of the 
C.A.A. Of particular significance was the 
committee’s statement that Chicago Voca- 
tional School was continuing to maintain 
the highest record in the region for gradu- 
ates from approved schools who have suc- 
cessfully passed the aviation mechanics 
examinations. Faculty members of the 
Chicago Vocational School Aviation De- 


| partment are Major Clarence Peffer, John 


| Minogue, 
| Burns, and Charles Courtney. 





Norman Baldwin, William 


® A scholarship trip to Europe next sum- 
mer, with all expenses paid, will be 
awarded to the person who writes the best 
essay entitled Why I Would Like to Go 
Hosteling in Europe. 

Sponsored by American Youth Hostels, 
6 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y., 
the contest closes on April 15, 1951, and 
calls for essays of 1,000 words. 

The winner of the nationwide competi- 
tion will join one of the supervised groups 
sponsored by AYH and will spend eight 
weeks abroad. He will have his choice 
of trips to the British Isles, Central Eu- 
rope, or France and the Rhineland. 

AYH is a non-profit organization. 








[LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? 


Our ay is to encourage new or unknown authors. 
if you seeking a publisher = your book, write 
for FREE BOOKLET VJ. antage Press, 230 
WwW. 41, N. Y. 18 (In Calif. Hollywood 28). 











AVA STUDENT MEMBERSHIPS 


Have you encouraged young women and 
men, studying at your college or university to 


become teachers, to join the AVA? Students | 


enrolled in pre-service college curriculums to 


| become homemaking, industrial arts, distribu- 


| cultural education teachers can now 


or agri- 
become 
members of the AVA. The AVA Constitution 


tive education, trade and industrial, 


| has been amended to include AVA student 


| memberships for 50 cents a year. 


Full-time 


| college students in divisions of vocational edu- 
| cation or industrial arts can join AVA through 


| to regular members. 


the state vocational associations and benefit 
from the same AVA services which are offered 
A subscription to the 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL is cov- 


| ered by the student membership fee. 


To encourage your students to take ad- 


| vantage of this offer, send for leaflets available 
without cost from the AVA Washington office, 


1010 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, 
D. C. These circulars explain the services of the 
AVA and its respective divisions: Home 
Economics, Agriculture, Trade and Industrial, 
Vocational Guidance, Distributive Education, 
and Industrial Arts. 





““Oliver”n.s14Speed Lathe 


Most efficient 
on all work, 
and safest to 
operate. 


Has four-speed 
motor-headstock— 
600, 1200, 1800 
and 3600 RPM. 


Assures smoothest 
work under all 
conditions. 


Write for 
Illustrated 
Bulletin Used in hundreds 
of schools. 


| Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich 








America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathereraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


Ever erything from Beginners’ Kits 
'T projects, to supplies a 
atiete for advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, etc., top quality. 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


forFREE Our established policy is to ship or 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 436, Chicago 24, pos! 


Write foday 
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Personals 


Let us know the who, what, where and 
when! Our readers are interested! Send 
personal news to the JOURNAL editorial 
ofices at 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 








@ David R. McClay and Albert S$. Mowery, 
both of the Penn State Department of 
Agricultural Education faculty, won hon- 
ors and cash awards in the Second Agri- 
cultural Award and Scholarship program 
of The James F. Lincoln Arc Welding 
Foundation. Joseph E. Simon, teacher of 
agriculture in the Mt. Pleasant, Pennsyl- 
yania, Township High School, also won 
honors and cash awards in the contest. 

In the professional division, Professors 
McClay and Mowery were awarded first 
prize of $1,755. In accord with the rules 
and conditions of the program, the Foun- 
dation has further awarded a $250 scholar- 
ship to the Penn State School of Agricul- 
ture to be granted to a student of agri- 
culture, and to be named The David R. 





yement, 
ciation. 


il’ be McClay and Albert S. Mowery Scholar- 
ship. ie 

rly» Mr. Simon was awarded 4th prize in the 

" same division of the contest. The Foun- 

‘ostels dation has also provided a scholarship of 


$250 in his name. 
1, and = = 2 


@ Augusta H. Clawson, Director of the 


mpeti- Hannah Harrison Vocational School in 
Broups Washington, D. C., has been elected 
eight Governor of the second district of Al- 
choice trusa, International, a service club for 


P Eu- executive and professional women. 


Well known as an educator and in- 
dustrial training specialist, Miss Clawson 
——— served as special agent with the U. S. 

Office of Education during World War 
athe II, working on the training of women for 
industry. 

The Hannah Harrison Vocational School 
t was endowed by the late Julius Garfinckel 
(of Washington, D. C.) in memory of 
his mother. It is operated under the ad- 
ministration of the Washington Young 


yn. 





ed Women’s Christian Association. 
— kk x 
M. @ Rowena C. Tierney has resigned her 
vthest position as Rhode Island State Supervisor 
TT of Home Economics. Miss Tierney be- 
came Mrs. William J. Long on November 
dreds 18 and is now making her home in South 
Burlington, Vermont. 
- * * * 
, Mich : 
@ Mrs Wilma Mclean Tucciarone and 
———— Irving Berchuck were recently appointed 
—— teaching fellows to the staff of the New 
he York University Department of Voca- 
vo tional Education. Mrs. Tucciarone will 
work in the ceramic shop and Mr. Ber- 
chuck will work in the craft shop and 
a industrial arts shop. 
CK AM: 
cits of | i @ John Webb Jones was granted a gradu- 
ies and ate assistantship recently at Louisiana 
ITY State University in Baton Rouge, where 
pub. | he is also working toward his Ph.D. de- 
ality. gree. 
ENT * * * 
nip or @ br. E. R. Plowden, former Alabama 
f State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
NY Education, is currently on leave of absence 
4, M. from his position as teacher trainer at the 
University of Alabama. Dr. Plowden has 
NAL 
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Dr. Earl J. McGrath, U. S$. Commissioner of Education, Dr. M. D. Mobley, AVA‘s Executive Secre- 

tary, and Dr. R. W. Gregory, U. S. Assistant Commissioner of Education, at the reception which 

was given in honor of Dr. Mobley by the Vocational Division of the U. S. Office of Education on 
January 4th, 1951, in Washington, D. C. 


accepted a year’s assignment as consultant 


to the Ministry of Education, Republic of 
Brazil. He will assist the Brazilian gov- 
ernment in setting up a program of voca- 
tional education, after which he will re- 
turn to the University of Alabama. He 
may be reached in care of the United 
States Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
* * * 
D. H. SHAY RETIRES 


On October 
31, 1950, after 
thirty years of 
service with the 
Vocational Di- 
vision of the 
Massachusetts 
Department of 
Education, Dan- 
iel H. Shay re- 
tired from ac- 
tive duty as 
Assistant Direc- 
tor, with a rec- 
ord of accom- 
plishment that 
has won for him 
the fullest 
measure of re- 
spect and admiration of his associates and 
all those to whom his official duties have 
brought a knowledge of the man and his 
service to education. This admiration and 
respect for Mr. Shay is founded not only 
upon his record of professional accom- 
plishments but grows upon everyone who 
comes to know his staunchness of char- 
acter and his inspiring personality. 

His active service in the field of voca- 
tional education began with his appoint- 
ment, as Instructor in the Cabinetmaking 
Department of the Springfield Trade High 
School, September, 1911. 

Returning from service as an Army Cap- 
tain in World War I, Mr. Shay entered 
upon his long career with the Massachu- 
setts Department of Education in 1921. 
During his tenure with the Department 
he has served with distinction as Assistant 
Director of the Division of Vocational 
Education, Administrative Supervisor in 
charge of Trade and Industrial Education 





Daniel H. Shay 


in State-aided Schools, Administrator of 
the Massachusetts War Production Train- 
ing Program, Executive Agent for the 
Massachusetts Board of Collegiate Au- 
thority and Veterans’ Training Program, 
President of the Vocational Educational 
Society of Boston, President of the Na- 
tional Association of State Supervisors of 
Trade and Industrial Education, County 
Commander of the American Legion, 
State. Historian of the American Legion, 
and Chairman of the School Committee 
in North Reading, Massachusetts. 

Upon his retirement, Mr. Shay. was 
tendered a series of testimonial observ- 
ances, including one by his immediate 
associates in the Department, and another 
by the Commissioner of Education and 
the entire staff of the State Department 
of Education. At a luncheon given by the 
Massachusetts State Directors, Mr. Shay 
was presented with an engraved scroll. 

x * &* 

@ w. Berry of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 
has assumed his new duties as Director of 
the Tomahawk (Wisconsin) Vocational 
School. Miss G. M. Erickson, Fred Wen- 
torf, and Robert G. Christianson are also 
new members of the Tomahawk faculty. 

7 ” 7 


@ Gordon O. Wilber Director, Industrial 
Arts Education, State Teachers College, 
Oswego, New York, made an extensive 
visit to colleges and universities through- 
out the nation engaged in the training of 
industrial arts teachers last winter. His 
itinerary of nearly twelve thousand miles 
included stops at over forty colleges. He 
gave over twenty major talks to faculties, 
students and honorary fraternity groups. 
He is now teaching a course based on his 
observation. 


“Vocational Opportunities in the Hotel 
and Institutional Field” 


The hotel and institutional field offers 
unusual opportunities today te men and 
women, both young and mature. The Lewis 
School—original and only schoo! offering 
both resident and home study hotel! train- 
ing courses—has prepared a FREE felder 
‘or Guid Officers giving full detatle 
about this fascinating field. Write on your letterhead to: 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Vocational Guidance Div., Room TB-4904, Wash. 7, D. C. 
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Mrs. John A. McCarthy 


Mrs. Loretta E. McCarthy of 153 West- 
field Ave., Elizabeth, N. J., wife of John A. 
McCarthy, New Jersey Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education in Charge of Voca- 
tional Education, died on January 15, in St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital after a brief illness. 

Funeral services were held in the Im- 
maculate Conception Church, Elizabeth, on 
January 18th. 

Mrs. McCarthy was well known to and 
highly respected by AVA members 
throughout the country. She accom- 
panied Mr. McCarthy frequently when he 
was in attendance at AVA conferences 
and conventions. 

The AVA Executive Committee, in be- 
half of the Association, extends sincere 
sympathy to Mr. McCarthy at this time. 

Mrs. McCarthy is also survived by two 
sisters,, Mrs. Frank Gaynor, and Miss 
Mary C. Flanagan. 


* * * 


James P. Barker 


- P. Barker, 78, died at his home, 
565 Harvard Street, Rochester, N. Y., on 
December 10. Mr. Barker served from 
1919 until his retirement in 1936 as 
Rochester’s Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools in Charge of Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

A native of Iowa, Mr. Barker went to 
Rochester in 1916 to assume the presi- 
dency of Mechanics Institute of Tech- 
nology (now the Rochester Institute of 
Technology). He planned the layout and 
equipment of the East Technical High 
School in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1906, and 
became its first principal. 

Mr. Barker was credited with major 
responsibility for the excellence of Roches- 
ter’s present vocational education pro- 
gram. He is survived by his wife and 


one daughter. 
* 


Everett L. Austin 


Dr. Everett L. Austin, 59, native of 
Indiana and prominent Hoosier educator, 
died recently in Providence, Rhode Island. 

Dr. Austin served as Indiana Assistant 
State Supervisor of Vocational Education 
and Assistant State 4-H Club Leader from 
1920 until 1926. Formerly Head of the 
Department of Education and Acting 
Dean of the Liberal Arts School, Michigan 
State College, Dr. Austin served as Super- 
visor in the Rhode Island State Depart- 
ment of Education and Professor of Edu- 
cation at Rhode Island State College until 
his death. 





The American Vocational Associa- 
tion appointed a committee to work 
with a group from the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association in estab- 
lishing recommendations for the im- 
provement of automobile mechanics 
instruction nationally. 

The report of this conference, en- 
titled AUTOMOTIVE INSTRUCTION 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY, is now avail- 
able. Its purpose is to show why 
the demand for better trained me- 
charics has increased, what has been 
accomplished on a national scale in 
meeting this demand. and to suggest 
ways in which local school officials 
and car dealers can cooperate to solve 
the remaining important problems. 


AVA b 
upon request. 








s may obtain copies free 
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AGRICULTURE 


Quick Freezing and Family Food Gar- 
dening, by Gordon Morrison. Stephen 
Daye Press, 105 East 24th St., New York 
10, N. Y., 1950. $2.75. 

Completely illustrated, and featuring 
many helpful tables and charts, this book 
offers complete instructions on home gar- 
dening plus an up-to-date coverage of 
quick freezing. 


Pastures for the South, by George H. 
King. The Interstate, Danville, Illinois, 
1950. 311 pages. 


Mr. King, now Director of Agriculture 
Research, University System of Georgia, 
has written a book which should be of 
great interest and value to the vocational 
agriculture forces throughout the south. 
It gives in detail the important steps in 
the development of permanent and tem- 
porary pastures for the various states 
within the south. 


Israel Revisited, by Ralph McGill, Edi- 
tor, The Atlanta Constitution. Tupper 
and Love, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., 1950. 116 
pages, $2.00. 

This book should be of interest to agri- 
cultural teachers. Much of it is devoted 
to Israel’s agriculture. As stated by Mr. 
McGill “It is odd in a way that the new- 
est nation in the world on some of the 
oldest soil finds that it too must build 
on agriculture.” 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Applied Business Arithmetic, by Preston 
E. Curry and Edwin B. Piper. South- 
Western Publishing Co., 634 Broadway, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 1950. 584 pages. 

The learning plan in this fifth edition 
involves five steps that aid in teaching and 
learning: the functional approach, the de- 
tailed explanation, an illustrative example 
in boxed form; oral and written exercises; 
and spaced cumulative review. 

A Directory of Film Evaluations for 
Teachers of Business Subjects, Volume II, 
prepared and sponsored by Kappa Chapter 
of Delta Pi Epsilon. University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1950. 75 cents. 


This mimeographed booklet, listing 55 
film evaluations, may be obtained from 
the Instructional Materials Laboratory, 
School of Education, University of Michi- 
gan. Volume I, which contains 92 evalua- 
tions, is still available at $1.00. 


GENERAL 


One Goal, by Robert O. Small. Composi- 
tion and presswork by the State-Aided 
Vocational Schools of Massachusetts; 
Binding by the Stanhope Bindery, Boston, 
Massachusetts, 1956. 371--pages, $2.00. 


The Massachusetts Vocational Associa- 
tion, in tribute to Robert O. Small, 
former Massachusetts State Director of 
Vocational Education, and as a contribu- 
tion to recorded history, presents Mr. 
Small’s story of Massachusetts vocational 
schools in war training. 

Carefully documented, this work is a 
comprehensive record which contains 80 
tables and 250 illustrations. De luxe edi- 
tions are available at $5.00 per copy. 


The American Pronouncing Dictionary 
of Troublesome Words, by Frank 0. 
Colby. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 432 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., ‘950, 
399 pages, $4.50. 

This dictionary lists words that are :nost 
commonly mispronounced and_ ex; ains 
the standard pronunciation. Featiiring 
the Colby Key, each pronunciation is 
spelled out. Mr. Colby writes the syndi- 
cated column “Take My Word for i:.” 


The American School and University, 
1950-51. American School Publishing Cor- 
poration, 470 Fourth Ave., New York, 16, 
N. Y., 1950. 904 pages, $4.00. 

Here is the twenty-second annual edi- 
tion of a yearbook which is devoted to 
the design, construction, equipment, util- 
ization, and maintenance of educational 
buildings and grounds. 


The Public Library in the United Siates, 
by Robert D. Leigh. Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
N. Y., 1950. 272 pages, $3.75. 

Dr. Leigh brings together in this gen- 
eral report of the Public Library Inquiry 
a summary of the total findings which 
is amplified by analytical interpretations, 
conclusions, and recommendations for fur- 
ther development. 


The Film Book, by William H. Wilson 
and Kenneth B. Haas. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1950. 
259 pages, $3.50. 

Prepared for the fields of business, in- 
dustry, and education, this volume out- 
lines the actual production of raw film, 
slide film, and motion pictures. The spe- 
cialized use of films in each fieid is given 
thorough attention. 


Preparation and Use of Audio-Visual 
Aids, by Kenneth B. Haas and Harry Q. 
Packer. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave, 
a York 11, N. Y., 1950. 327 pages, 

50. 


This second edition features new chap- 
ters which cover evaluation and measure- 
ment of audio-visual aids, personalized 
audio-visual instruction, and the prepara- 
tion and use of audio aids. Other chapters 
have been re-written and revised. Whereas 
the first edition was aimed directly at in- 
dustrial and store personnel, this revised 
edition is planned as well for educational, 
religious, social, and civic fields. 


The Mind’s Adventure, by Howard 
Lowry. The Westminster Press, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., 1950. 154 pages, $2.50. 

A discussion of the relations between 
religion and liberal education, this book 
supports the thesis that education, to be 
liberal, must recognize the contribution 
of religion. 


Food and People, A Discussion Guide, 
compiled by Darel McConkey. UNESCO 
and the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO, Department of State, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 23 pages. 

Food and people has been chosen by 
UNESCO as a topic for world-wide dis- 
cussion. This discussion guide presents 
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leading facts about the food situation in INDUSTRIAL TV Master Antenna Systems, by Ira 

yarious countries within the United Na- é ) ’ Kamen and Richard H. Dorf. John F. 

tions. _ Fundamentals of Radio, edited by Wil- Rider, Publisher, Inc., 480 Canal St., New 
liam L. Everitt. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 70 York 13, N. Y., 1950. 368 pages, $5.00. 

Course of Study Construction, by G. Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 1950. 400 Detailed explanation of every important 

Harold Silvius and Jack R. Slagle. Wayne Pages. Text Edition $3.75; Regular Edi- giplified and nonamplified master an- 


University Press, Detroit, Michigan, 1950. tion, $5.00 tenna system now in manufacture, com- 
66 pages, 75 cents. The purpose of this volume is to preseat = —— ee, per- 
the basic material of radio required for rmance ngures, and design data are in- 
== This syllabus is intended for the use 4) types of radio work, both civil ana luded in this text. 


of teachers in writing courses of study. 


Topics dealt with are: Philosophy and military. Each topic is covered so as to 


make clear the functioning of a complete Problems in Industrial Teaching, com- 
tionary os of cg llega A ee ng ¢ radio system, and the foundation for a piled and edited by G. Harold Silvius and 
mk Vocation “ more advanced study of the subject is laid. Clarence W. Phillips. Wayne University 


ny. 432 Vocational Education; Testing and Eval- 


uation; Physical Plant Planning; and a Bookstore, 500 Cass Avenue, Detroit 1, 


, 1950. TV Installation Techniques, by Samuel Michigan, 1950. 118 pages, $1.34. 
suggested outline for study. L. Marshall. John F. Rider, Publisher, 
C ere is a new study guide for teachers 
re inost Inc., 480 Canal St., New York 13, N. Y., of industrial education which covers 28 


xp lains Group Life, The Nature and Treatment 1950. 330 pages $3.60. units. It is based on the activities of 


net 8 C ts, by Marshall C. i 
gi fo Prilosophical Labrevy, 18. 40th For persons actively engaged in this ‘dustrial education teachers. 
sale St., New York 16, N. Y., 1950. 357 pages, Specialized field of operation, this volume 























































Far $4.75. is designed to increase profits and save _ [esidence Hall Counseling, by Calvin S. 
ows time. Complete how-to-do-it instructions Sifferd. McKnight & McKnight Publish- 
versity, New methods of diagnosis are illustrated are featured. ing Company, Bloomington, IIl., 1950. 238 
ig Cor- through an abundance of case material iii: Chines tts te $3.00. 
ork, 16, in this —_ — a to — eit. 7 Cuan. McGrew Hill Book Definitions of terms are featured in the 

ammote SRG Giled Cibcules wel a 330 West 42nd St. New York National Safety Council’s 1950 report of 
; ° treatment. pany, est 42n .. New Yor 
al edi- thei 18, N. Y.. 1950. 330 pages, $3.50 occupational, motor-vehicle, transporta- 
‘ted to ici Maite: E Roe f tion, public nontransport, home, farm, and 
t, util 1950 Directory American Psychological This new second edition brings all ma- sc hol accidents. 
ational Association, edited by Jane D. Hildreth. _ terial up to date. Detailed instructions for 
The American Psychological Association, testing, removing, repairing, disassembling, How to Organize Your Guidance Pro- 
States, Inc., 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., assembling, and replacing equipment are gram, by Edgar L. Harden. Science Re- 
versity Washington 5, D. C., 1950. featured. A new workbook has been de- search Associates, Inc., 228 South Wabash 
rk 27, veloped for use with the text. Both are Ave., Chicago 4, IIl., 1950. 70 pages, $1.50. 


This yearbook presents listings of APA closely correlated with the report of the A new handbook on guidance practices 


. officers, places of annual meetings, by- American Vocational Association-Automo- 
is gen- laws, affiliated organizations, and analpha- hile Industry Conference on utonetive - po ae ——- 45 aan 
Inquiry betical account of members. Mechanics Instruction. ples of actual practices that have prove 
ai ; successful in schools throughout the coun- 
tations, A as the Coll p ; Facts About Lenses, by Allen R. Green- "Y- 
for fur- pprasing tne Louege rogram ™  ieaf. The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Home Economics, by Ruth T. Lehman. Ay. New York 11. N. Y.. 1950. 214 Everyday Occupations, by Mildred A. 
- The American Home Economics Associ- ),, 965 $4.75 Parl wel Davey, Elizabeth M. Smith, and Theo- 
Wilson ation, 700 Victor Bldg. Washington 1, ?*8° %*‘%: dore R. Myers. D. C. Heath and Com- 
ate D. C., 1950. 229 pages, $2.00. This book should be of interest to pho- pany, 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, 


This is a progress report of an experi- ‘ographers who wish an approximate ap- Mass., 1950. 451 pages. 
ment with evaluation methods. It deals Prtaisal of the merits of lenses of different This new second edition describes jobs 


ne nt with some procedures which a home eco- ‘types. The principles of geometrical op- in the second person in order that ‘the 
— oe nomics faculty group in college might use !¢S are discussed only to the extent nec- student may associate himself more easily 
w film, in appraising its own program. essary to provide a qualitative explana- with the worker. After each group of job 
he spe- tion of the various aberrations, their d h h 

is given effects and the methods by which they are escriptions, the authors list advantages 


— and disadvantages in parallel columns. 
minimized. 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 





toy On the Air, A Story of Television, by 
arry Q. Jack Bechdolt. E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 
th Ave, Games You Can Make and Play, by atk bee. New York 10, N. Y., 1950. 


” pages, Paul V. Champion. The Bruce Publish- 
_ ing Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, 192 pages, $2.50. 
1950. 128 pages, $2.50. Planned for teen-agers who are inter- 
ested in the theatre or any of its attend- 
Twenty-eight games which can be made ant arts, this book takes three young 
easily and with simple tools are described people from oblivion to success in tele- 


w chap- 
yeasure- 
onalized 


navel in this book. Scale drawings are featured, vision. 

cha pters and the selection and preparation of ma- 

Whereas terials is described. Illustrating for Tomorrow’s Production, 
food by J. Harold Farmer, Abbott J. Hoecker, 
rational, Annotated List of Technical Publica- and Francis F. Vavrin. The Macmillan 


Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
tions for Industrial Arts Education. The 7 203 
Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis., 1950. N. ¥., 1950. Pages, $5.00. : 
Howard 79 pages, 50 cents. Based on the authors’ extensive teach- 


»hiladel- ing experience, this book shows in easy, 
Compiled by graduate students under enabadiins steps how to make a per- 





between the direction of Dr. Stuart Anderson, this  gpective drawing from an orthographic 
is book listing was based on the following criteria: drawing, how to make a true-scale ex- Placi der? 
1, to be recency of publication, judgment of expe- ploded drawing, and how to make free- ecing an orcer 


ribution aap oe. and po reed hand drawings. 
ions of Stout Institute faculty 1 
Advanced Building Craft Geometry, by Refer to _— JOURNAL! 


, Guide, A pe Airplanes and Kites, by Armand Arthur S. Emery. Macmillan and Co., 

NESCO Laberge. Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. [td., St. Martin's St., London, England, . 7 
sion for Peoria, Illinois, 1950. 135 pages. 1950. 113 pages, $1.35. Consider first the firms who advertise in 
V ashing- 


Every boat, airplane and kite included This is the second of two books espe- ' * — 
by in this book ‘of designs has been put to cially written for the building craft ap- the — of AVA's official publication 
osen DY actual test in the playgrounds of Minne-  prentice. The course of work follows the The American Vocational Journal! 
ide dis apolis, where the author has been Super- suggestions for this subject given in the 
presents visor for many years. Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 4. 
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‘01’s Newest for Schools 





A series of free factory training school sessions 
in conjunction with Milwaukee School of Engi- 
neering has been announced by the Perfex Corpora- 
tion of Milwaukee, manufacturers of automatic 
heating controls. The series is planned to answer 
the need throughout the heating industry for more 
knowledge about operations of controls on heating 
plants. 

A new course starts every Monday and is offered 
free to dealers and wholesalers, their servicemen 
and salesmen. Trainee sponsors pay only for room 
and board (approximately $25 a man) plus trans- 
portation to Milwaukee. 
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From the Sculpture House, 304 W. 42nd St., New 
York City, comes a complete ceramic kit for the 
beginner which contains everything for creating 
and glaze decorating bowls, ash trays, vases, etc., 
right in a kitchen oven. Part of a complete line 
of ceramic figurine and decorating kits, it is priced 
at $5.95. 
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BLADE TURNS AND LOCKS 








‘ - 
A new addition to the Newcomb Audio Products 
Company (Hollywood, Calif.) line is Model R-12, a 
ruggedly built portable that plays all 3 speed rec- 
ords, 33 1/3, 45 and 78 rpm up to 12” diameter. It 
has a lightweight crystal pickup, a 6” x 9” Alnico 
#5 dynamic speaker protected by a kickproof metal 
grill, and a powerful 5 watt Newcomb amplifier 
with inverse feedback. All shock hazard is avoided 
by full AC construction, and it is Underwriters 
Approved for safety. 


* * * 


The first issue of a new, free, school-shop pub- 
lication, ‘““‘The Power Tool Instructor,” has been 
published according to word received from the 
Delta Power Tool Division, Rockwell Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. The company makes 
Delta-Milwaukee, Delta Multiplex and Delta Cres- 
cent woodworking and metalworking machines. 

R. P. Melius, the division’s vice-president in 
charge of sales, says, ‘“Through the pages of The 
Power Tool Instructor, we plan to show you actual 
school-shop installations which may give you useful 
ideas in planning a new shop or modernizing your 
present set-up. And we’re going to tell you of the 
engineering we do all the time to keep on giving 
you the most value for your dollars.” 


*x* * * 


Introduced by the Sanford Ink Company, Bell- 
wood, Illinois, three colors of Actinic Fountain 
Pen Inks for Ozalid, Bruning and other copy ma- 
chines have been developed. In brown, green, and 
black, these inks are more opaque under exposure 
to actinic lights, and produce strong, sharp copies. 
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A lighting fixture which is thoroughly protected 
against breakage and combines lighting efficiency 
with beauty is available from Strickley & Co., 2404 “ 


W. 7th St., Los Angeles 5, Cal. This light has , 
been thoroughly tested. Over 500 have been in- 
stalled in the western area without a single case of 
breakage end no indication of finish deterioration, 
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You can see 20 slides in as few as 20 seconds with 
the new Multiplex 20 Viewer. Slides are changed 
without danger of damage by means of this new 
product of the Paralex Instrument Company, 167 
Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. The Viewer will 
handle any transparency in the original cardboard 
mount, cut 2” by 2”, 

* * * 


The new jointer knife magnet holds knives in 
true alignment while replacing the blade after 
sharpening. The operation is therefore simplified, 
and accuracy is assured. The heel of the magnet 
adheres to the jointer table, while the poles of the 
magnet support the knife. This new shop tool is 
available from Ronald Eyrich, 256 N. 49th St., Mil- 
waukee-10, Wis. 

* * * 


“Cuts most anything—most anywhere!’’ Under 
this slogan, Millers Falls Company of Greenfield, 
Mass., introduces a new rotatable blade No. 535 
Keyhole Saw, a useful and inexpensive tool for 
both home and professional use. It cuts steel, 
iron, wood, plaster, bone, plastics, nails, bolts, 
metal lath, asbestos shingles, non-ferrous metals, 
fibre board, hard rubber, plywood and many other 
materials efficiently. Standard equipment includes 
a 10-tooth-to-the-inch ‘“Tuf-Flex” blade of spe 
cial patented hack saw alloy steel, heat treated to 
produce a tough but flexible blade. Easily inter- 
> = mae special purpose blades are also avail- 
abie. 


